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ADULT EDUCATION 


VOLUME XIX DECEMBER 1946 NUMBER 2 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


HE period now past has been for the Institute, as for most 
similar bodies, one of assessment and stocktaking, of analysis of 
the past and planning for the future. The exact shape which adult 
education, with the new responsibilities assumed by L.E.A.s, will 
take, is not yet plain. What is certain is that the scope and power of 
adult education are expanding and that organizations and individuals 
new to the principles are now being drawn into the movement. In this 
expansion the Institute’s part is clear. Its aims are well known to the 
readers of AputT EpucaTion, but a restatement of its main principles 
will be welcomed by the many who in the last months have made their 
first contact with organized civilian adult education. A new pamphlet 
on the Aims and Purposes of the Institute will shortly be circulated to 
members and their co-operation will be asked in an effort to increase 
the Institute’s supporters. 
In the meantime the Institute’s distinctive functions can be briefly 
summarized: 
It affords men and women actively engaged in adult education 
opportunities to discuss and develop their ideas, consider and 
encourage new enterprises and thus combine the collective experi- 
ence of all working in the field; it conducts inquiry and research into 
current problems of adult education, through the medium of com- 
mittees of members and experts from outside the Institute; it under- 
takes pioneering activity to cover gaps in the provision of adult 
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education, where no existing organization is found to meet all the 

needs; and it serves as an information bureau to students, tutors and 

administrators on matters relating to its field. 

These services are capable of considerable expansion and our mem- 
bers, who will have their own ideas arising from their particular needs, 
are urged to let us know what they think the most useful form that 
expansion can take. 

National Foundation for Adult Education 

Among the welcome additions to strength of the movement is the 
National Foundation. It has already won a large measure of support 
from local education authorities. The secretary of the Foundation has 
now been appointed. He is Mr. E. M. Hutchinson, M.A., at present 
Assistant County Treasurer of Surrey County Council and Hon. 
Treasurer of the London District of the W.E.A. He will take up his 
duties on January 1st. He has our hearty congratulations and promise 
of all possible assistance. 

W.E.A. Annual Conference 

At the W.E.A. Annual Conference at Blackpool the steady progress 
of the Association was reported. As the president, Mr. Harold E. 
Clay, said, the number of students, now totalling 94,571, is impressive 
in this period of transition. Certainly the vigour of the discussion was 
a tribute to the vitality of the W.E.A. and frequently engendered a 
warmth that was in strong contrast to the wet chill promenade outside. 
As always, time was too short for justice to be given to the very full 
agenda, and all Mr. Green’s efforts to speed business by shortening the 
time spent at meals, came to nothing when faced by the Lancashire 
liberality of the Casino’s menu. 

Among the many important resolutions considered was one, passed 
after an unhappily brief discussion, on the urgent need to speed the 
programme of Emergency Training of Teachers. The number of 
Emergency Colleges, which at present accommodate some 6,500 
students, is still growing. But the 25,000 men and women accepted for 
training but still without places will not find waiting easy. 
Emergency Training Colleges 
Extremely interesting reports are coming from students now in session 
at the colleges. They and the lecturers all seem to be having a gruelling 
time, but equally, all seem filled with a keenness and inspiration that 
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augurs well for education. There is good reason to believe that this 
spirit is, in part, a tribute to the success of adult education and its work 
in the forces. Certainly the present experiment is one of the most 
interesting in intensive adult education yet carried out. It is to be hoped 
that the men and women coming from the Emergency Colleges will 
play their part in the adult education movement and that the claims 
of that movement will not be lost sight of by college authorities. Many 
of the students are already interested and the Institute is considering 
how best it can put before them the role of adult education in the 
general educational system. 

Polish W.E.A. 

Among the tasks in which UNESCO will sooner or later have to 
help is the reconstruction of educational life in devastated Europe. One 
aspect of this was brought to life to the Institute by the visit of Mr. 
Dobrowolski, Secretary-General of the Polish W.E.A. In describing 
the part whica his association is taking in rebuilding an educational 
system adequate to the new Poland he gave a picture of amazing 
activity. What seems to us, in our shortage of books, teachers and 
buildings, to be privation, would seem plenty to the Poles. Not only 
are they short of these things, but in many materials essential to re- 
construction of their educational system there is a complete gap. 
They are short of almost all essential textbooks, of technical and 
educational aids. Would it not be possible, even if at this stage 
UNESCO is in no position to help, for British publishers and 
writers to waive copyrights and facilitate the translation of their works 
into Polish? A solid contribution of this kind to international amity 
would go a long way to help in the re-establishment of Europe: 


The interchange of teachers between U.S.A. and Britain seems to be 
working well, apart from some financial hardship caused to the British 
representatives by the high cost of living in the States. As the scheme 
extends could not a system be arranged for the interchange of adult 
education tutors and organizers? The break in international contact 
caused by the war and the cessation of the World Association of Adult 
Education has only been partially repaired by the formation of the 
International Federation of W.E.A.s. The personal contacts afforded 
by such an interchange would be certain to be mutually helpful. 
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The use of films and of other educational aids is increasing. Those 
fortunate enough in these days to have a film projector should know of 
‘The Catalogue of Films of General Scientific Interest available in 
Great Britain’, Compiled by the Scientific Film Association and 
published by ASLIB at 5s. 3d. post free, it contains a careful and 
interesting survey of material. Its system of grading and appraisal 
make it a most useful guide. The films mentioned range from Professor 
Polany’s ‘Unemployment and Money’ and the U.S. Office of War 
Information’s ‘Valley of the Tennessee’, to ‘Father of a Family’ or 
‘The Life Story of the Stickleback’. 


+ Pendley 


One of the difficulties in maintaining continuity of education through 
youth to adult status is the hiatus frequently brought by marriage and 
the responsibilities of bringing up a young family. Once made, this 
gap is often never again bridged. An interesting venture, therefore, is 
that to be made by Pendley (which celebrated its first birthday in 
November) in setting aside three week-ends in 1947 for families. 
During these, while the smaller children are being looked after and the 
older ones provided with other outlets, their parents may, without 
worry for the children, take part in a quiet discussion. At other times, 
too, in Pendley’s very interesting programme, special arrangements 
may be made to accommodate children. 

Journal 

No doubt many ventures of the kind attempted at Pendley are taking 
place throughout the country. If we rarely mention them the fault lies 
with the publicity secretaries of organizations responsible for them. 
We are anxious to know of all new experiments and of adult education 
activities in general and to give whatever help and advice we may. 
Readers will agree that one of the most useful services of ADULT 
EpucaTION is to give news of all activities of the movement, and to 
maintain this service we need the constant help of our readers and of 
the members of the Institute. 

With the raising of some of the restrictions on paper supply it will 
be possible in future to increase the size and circulation of ADULT 
Epucation. In anticipation of an increased circulation, the printing of 
the March issue will be doubled. Our readers are asked to make this 
worth while by introducing the journal to their friends and colleagues. 
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Formation Colleges 
CONTRIBUTED 


\ VISITOR to a Formation College should visit first the library 
and reading room. He should arrive at six or seven in the evening, 
or after supper atnine or ten. The visitor will be surprised, as others have 
been before him, at the number of men and women, after classes have 
finished for the day, working at the tables or in arm-chairs. He will 
perhaps overhear a remark such as drew comment from one of his 
predecessors—a lance-corporal in a broad North Country accent 
discussing El Greco. He will be surprised at the number and variety of 
books—perhaps a collection of 10,000, ranging from Aristotle’s 
Nicomachaean Ethics to Newnes’ The Slide Rule; and he will 
wonder how they were collected in six or seven months of universal 
book shortage. He will be told that students have volunteered to sub- 
scribe ninepence a week each towards a library fund: out of nearly 
5,000 students at one College, less than ten have been unwilling to sub- 
scribe. Some have given more: a month ago a sergeant presented asum 
equivalent to his month’s pay. Units, to which students have returned, 
have been equally generous: a benefactor presented a complete edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Portraits by Reynolds and Romney 
generously lent, flowers, reading lamps on each table, comfortable 
chairs, tables of periodicals, troughs of current books, and (best of all 
furniture) rows of books—perhaps the place has not been forgotten 
which Plato gave to atmosphere in education, when he wrote: “The 
young should drink in good from every quarter, so that like a wind 
bringing health from healthy lands, some influence from noble works 
may constantly fall on ear and eye.’ 

The visitor will certainly ask: Why the word ‘Formation’? Each 
Home Command is a Formation: it was planned that each Command or 
equivalent Formation should, in the initial release period, have its own 
College. Probably the visitor will ask questions on the type of student, 
what they are learning, how much they can Jearn in a month, what is 
the purpose behind, how did the plans start, and (if he is a man who 
expects something for his money) what achievements are there to show 
for the obvious outlay of cash and effort? 
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In September 1945 the first prospectus of courses to be run at Army 
Formation Colleges reached Army units. Residential courses were 
offered lasting a month, to help Service men and women refit themselves 
for civil life. The subjects varied from plumbing to Russian, from 
poultry-keeping to musical appreciation, from drama to dress-making, 
from political theory to commercial art. Reactions in units also varied 
from enthusiasm to suspicion. The most common reactions (in cases 
where the prospectus was adequately published) were “What can they 
do in a month?’, ‘All very nice on paper’, ‘They can’t cover all these 
subjects’, “Try anything once’, ‘Probably a catch in it’, ‘Let’s wait and 
see’. However, prospective students volunteered—some four times as 
many as the Colleges, building from nothing, could then accept. From 
the beginning the scheme had been criticized. Someone said ‘Puzzle— | 
find the students’. Before the first month was out, 3,350 students had, 
at one College, applied for some 600 places on the second course. (The 
number of places was later raised and maintained at 800.) 

In fact, the Army had a unique opportunity. Men and women of @ 
high qualifications—skilled tradesmen, university lecturers, engineers, 4 
business men, schoolmasters, lawyers, linguists, architects, artists— 
were still, during the Release Period, in uniform; and could turn from 
the grimmer business of the last six years to use their special civil 
qualifications in order to help others re-equip themselves for return to 
civil life. The opportunity was seen and used with imagination. An 7 
experiment in residential adult education on a large scale proved to bea 
huge success. 

The Colleges are organized in Departments or Faculties, each 
providing for a specific demand. The number and scope of the Depart- 
ments vary in different Colleges, and the variety of subjects offered 
depends on the availability of qualified instructors. The broad out- 
line, however, is the same. A Trades Department offers such subjects 
as welding, woodwork, metal-work, technical drawing, surveying, 
electrical installations, printing and plumbing. A Commerce Depart- 
ment offers book-keeping, banking, commercial law, typewriting, 
shorthand, economics, insurance, advertising. An Arts and Crafts 
Department offers drawing, painting, sculpture, commercial art, crafts, 
photography, music and drama. A Modern Studies Department offers 
English language and literature, history, foreign languages, political 
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THE SEEING EYE: Interior of a Finnish Week-end Hut 
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theory, journalism, current affairs. A Science Department offers 
physics, chemistry, biology, mathematics, radio and electricity, 
E agriculture, horticulture. A Domestic Science Department offers 
cooking, catering, dressmaking, laundering, child welfare, household 


ma management. An Instructor and Teacher Training Department differs 
ae from the rest of the College in that one of its functions is to train 


§ instructors to do educational work in the Army in any subject. These 
are men and women who have still a comparatively long time to serve: 


Mee other departments provide generally for those who are soon to be 


® teleased. The second function of the department is to provide a course 


fee for those who intend toenter or return to the civilian teaching profession. 


Atone College a special G.P.O. Department exists: at another there is 
© aspecial department for Agriculture. Where the needs of an individual 
= ¢eannot be met at his own Formation College, his application is referred 
F to another. Each department has its extra-mural activities: individual 
Students are attached to a printing firm, a cloth manufacturer, a 
nursery school. 
f Over and above the work of the separate departments is the corpo- 
B rate life of the College. Physical conditions are not comfortable: 
) barrack-rooms are still barrack-rooms, and crowded at that. In the 
early months there was not room for all who applied: if the limit was to 
be only the size of classes and numbers of instructors, crowded living 
conditions and administrative difficulties had to be—and were—cheer- 
fully accepted. The first College opened several months before the 
date arranged: students set to and made their own work benches. 
Starting also from nothing, students made a spirit and tradition. The 
single most remarkable fact has been their keenness to learn, which 
impresses the visitor to the reading room: often the difficulty in the 
first week of each course is to prevent students working too hard. 

An attempt may be made to avoid political bias, or it may be frankly 
stated. In arranging a programme of outside lectures to be shared by 
students of all departments, the latter has been considered the more 
honest alternative, and an attempt is made to present both sides to any 
question. A Socialist speaker is followed by a Conservative: an English 
historian and a Russian journalist take the platform together. The 
lecture hall is usually full: on more than one occasion a loud-speaker 
has relayed a talk to an overflow in another room. There are always 
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those who will be convinced by any argument or by none: but by the 
majority of the audience rhetoric is mistrusted, and a speaker is judged 
on the facts and reasoned opinions that he gives, on a fair answer to a 
question, on clear statement and incisive analysis. Each course produces 
its play or review, complete with music, scenery, decor, stage altera- 
tions, designing and printing of programmes. Different Colleges 
produce their own brand of newspaper or magazine: a printed volume 
of students’ contributions or a wall newspaper. There are debates, 
concerts, Brains trusts, gramophone recitals. 

Perhaps in the corporate life of the College, in the fusion of technical 
and cultural, lies one of the chief contributions to the future from 
Formation Colleges. Men and women come for a vocational course, 
and learn something more. One such student remarked: ‘I never thought 
of education or current affairs until I came on this course. I could not 
comment on political issues. I didn’t realize the role of Parliament. 
When I go back to civilian life I shall carry on my education and 
interest in affairs, trying to help others in increasing their understand- 


ing.’ 

Arthur Bryant recently wrote: “To teach a man how. to work one 
must first enlist his reason’. The achievement of the Scandinavian 
People’s Colleges has been repeated in a more limited field, in making 
the spirit and will to work, based on understanding, the foundation on 
which to build. In a month a man cannot learn a new trade.’ He may 
find again knowledge or skill which he once possessed; or he may learn 
to adapt a skill learnt in the Army to use in civil life. The month at a 
Formation College may be preliminary to a Government Training 
course. In academic subjects a student may learn enough in a month 
to set him working on the right lines to educate himself. But, whatever 
the subject, a man may start in a month to learn to think, to hear the 
evidence on both sides and draw a conclusion, to recognize propaganda 
and appeals to emotion or desires, to develop interests he already 
possesses and learn of others hitherto unfamiliar. In a month, some- 
thing may be achieved in developing an attitude of mind. 

There are more concrete ways in which a Formation College has 
helped to refit and find the right employment in civil life. For example, 
there is the engineers’ buyer before the war, whose taste for archae- 
ology, developed while stationed in India, has led to a diploma course 
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at Cambridge. There is the regular guards corporal who was dis- 
covered to have a first-class tenor voice and has been accepted by 
Trinity College of Music, with every prospect of becoming an out- 
standing singer. 

What of the future? A taste for education has been developed—in 
some cases created. Students have been asked in answer to a question- 
naire, whether they would be willing to attend a residential college for 
adult educaton at the cost of a few shillings a day. Some emphasized 
their answers. Some gave reasons, or made conditions. ‘Coming to 
Formation College makes me'aware of deficiencies in my education.’ 
‘It would fill in the gap made by six years of war.’ ‘Provided it didn’t 
take the place of a normal holiday.’ ‘At home the atmosphere is lacking.’ 
‘If income and employment will allow.’ ‘It would be necessary for the 
College to be run on a family basis.’ But between sixty and seventy 
per cent of all departments on five courses have answered, yes. These 
students are men and women of all ranks who showed an initial interest 
in educating themselves sufficient to apply for the course. They are not 
representative of the whole Army. But here, surely, is something on 
which to build for the future. 


The Seeing Eye 
MARGARET H. BULLEY 


HE Seeing Eye is a work on design in twelve monthly, or fort- 

nightly, parts accompanied by a Companion. It is based on the 
conviction that the seeing eye of true discernment is not the property 
of the professional, but is part of the birthright of every man. 

The work began to take shape in the early summer of 1937. It is 
addressed to an imaginary couple called John and Mary who are going 
to be married, and are about to choose their house and furnish it. The 
first section of the work, comprising seven parts, is called The house 
and its furnishings. The second section, made up of five parts, is called 
Painting and sculpture and other work. Architecture is illustrated and 
discussed in each section. 
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The twelve parts contain 835 illustrations of a size which makes 
possible adequate reproduction of detail. Each part is made up as 
follows: 


1. A short introduction. 

2. A series of questions relating to the works reproduced in the part. 
3. The illustrations. Below each a number only is printed. 
4 


. A series of replies to the questions. These replies are headed: 
‘The following reading of the facts is offered’. 


5. List of sources of the illustrations and of any quotations given. 


The reason for an issue in parts is as follows. There is a great deal 
to be digested in each part. The work will fail in its aim unless each 
reader studies each part at length, and through the use of question and 
answer grasps the meaning of what the part sets before him. Only 
then is he ready to pass on to the next part. 

After a year’s work on The Seeing Eye the twelve brown paper 
books containing the illustrations as théy then stood were shown to 
a number of art critics, directors of public galleries and art schools, 
educational authorities, etc. Each spectator was asked if he thought the 
work, when finished, would be of use for general education. All recom- 
mended that the work should be completed. The illustrations were also 
shown to a small group assembled by the President of the New Society 
of Art Teachers. Among those present were representatives of asso- 
ciations for the furthering of good design, teachers, art critics, etc. 

Since then, eight and a half years of continuous work have been 
given to The Seeing Eye. During this period the growing number of 
illustrations, grouped in different experimental combinations, have 
been reproduced in over 2,000 lantern slides. These slides have been 
tried out on a number of different audiences including the following: 
(1) Philosophers, scientists, psychologists, etc., from a university. 
(2) Elementary and secondary school teachers (women). (3) Men 
students from a Government training college. (4) Soldiers. (5) A 
women’s co-operative guild. (6) Students at a domestic science training 
college. (7) Students at an art school. (8) Several hundred sixth-form 
boys at a grammar school. (9) Girls from a high school. (10) Women 
from ten European countries. The selection of illustrations, as it now 
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stands, as well as the selection of the slides which accompany the work, 
has been shaped, in part, by the reactions of these audiences. 

Towards the end of the war, a selection of these slides was shown at 
the Board of Trade to representatives of certain Government depart- 
ments and others, and the complete series was shown to two representa- 
tives of the Board of Education. In the spring of 1946 the illustrations 
were shown to the Director of Art for the Arts Council of Great 
Britain. 

In the summer of the present year the greater part of the slide series 
(440 slides including supplementary slides) was shown at the Council 
of Industrial Design. At the demonstration a number of guests, invited 
by the Council, were present. 

The first public mention of The Seeing Eye was made in an article 
in The Listener (September 14th, 1939). It was by the President of the 
New Society of Art Teachers, and was entitled “The supply of art to 
the public’. The Journal of Education (April, 1942) published a descrip- 
tive article by myself. 

The Seeing Eye is based on the method of comparison and contrast. 
It is, in consequence, in line with the author’s Art and Counterfeit 
(Methuen, 1926); Have you good taste? (Methuen, 1933); and Art and 
Understanding (Batsford, 1938). The second df these books was the 
outcome of the B.B.C. test in aesthetics in which 10,000 people took 
part. 

Parts I and II of The Seeing Eye form an introduction to all that 
follows. Part I begins with how to look and how not to look— 
always from the single standpoint of the seeing eye of every man. 
A short general survey of art as a whole follows, art being taken to 
mean visual art. This survey is given in order that the full range of 
art, which is the subject of the enquiry, may be in clear focus from the 
beginning. It may be added that although the word art is taken to imply 
visual art, this first survey emphasizes the relationship of the three great 
branches of art, namely music, literature and visual art. 

After this brief introduction, which includes contrasted examples of 
ceramics, glass, metal work, wood work, textiles, architecture and town 
planning, as well as painting and sculpture, the last two named, 
except for occasional mention, are put on one side to await full 


discussion in Section II. Parts III-V deal with the manner in which the 
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true design of architecture and the work of lesser art takes shape, 
namely, through the enlightened use of the universal elements of 
design, that is through line, mass, space, light and shade and colour. 
Part VI (Design) stands as a summary of all that has gone before. 
Throughout the work the design of art is called true design, because 
of its lasting value. The endeavour has been to establish the true 
standard of value, but not a standard of styles. In all the parts named 
the subject under discussion is frequently related to the student’s 
own home and locality, and to the shops he knows. 

Part VIi contains a series of furnished rooms. Here again much 
of what has gone before is summarized, but from a fresh angle. John 
and Mary are asked to judge which rooms are harmonious in effect, 
whether they be rooms in an old palace, a modern house, or a week-end 
hut. For the aim is not to provide the enquirer with examples of rooms 
to be copied by himself. Instead he is invited to grasp the principles 
which make a room harmonious in effect, today as in the past. So armed, 
he can face with confidence the furnishing of his own house. 

There are no pictures in one of the last pairs of contrasted rooms. 
Does the room lack, in consequence, an element which could enrich 
it? How is the good painter to live if John and Mary are indifferent to 
his work? Are they ready for a fresh adventure? If so, let us turn in 
earnest to painting and sculpture in their full range. 

In the last five parts we face all the problems that confront the serious 
enquirer. Part VIII is called Beauty; Part TX Self-expression; Part X 
Substance; Part XI Power. Part XII, which is a double number, is 
called The Science of Art. It is a summary of all that has gone before, 
and is divided into two sections. In the first the science of art is put 
forward, together with four tests, or measuring rods, by means of 
which its validity may be assessed. In the second section, Every man as 
critic, John and Mary give their judgment on the Vermeer frauds and 
Picasso. 

As in Art and Understanding, the reading of art upon which The See- 
ing Eye is based did not precede the choice of the illustrations. The 
relationships, and lack of relationships, which declared themselves be- 
tween the illustrations pointed to the argument. This argument is given 
in as simple a form as possible in the introductions to the parts, and 
in direct connection with the illustrations in each part. In The Compan- 
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ion to the Seeing Eye the argument is gatherec. up and presented 
consecutively. 

The Companion also includes material unsuitable for the parts. 
It is held, for example, that the study and criticism of art in our time 
is largely (although often unconsciously) based on the doctrines of 
Freud and Marx. For this reason a chapter is given to the principles of 
each doctrine, in so far as they are relevant, and to their application, 
or lack of application, to art and ‘not art’. References to illustrations 
are given throughout Zhe Companion for those who care to use them. 

To further free and sincere use in the upper forms of secondary 
schools, people’s colleges, training colleges, technical schools, etc., 
the letterpress of each part must be detachable, or duplicate parts, 
without letterpress, must be printed. This enables the teacher, should 
he wish, to substitute for the introductions, questions and readings of 
the facts, such others as he holds will fit the facts better. Moreover, on 
no account must the pupil have before him anybody else’s view of the 
facts before he has formed his own. 

The work, therefore, may be regarded (1) as a general introduction 
to the art of all types, ages and countries, an introduction suitable to 
any intelligent enquirer who has developed some power of detach- 
ment; (2) as a quarry from which a teacher can take as much or as 
little as he can use sincerely; (3) as an arena for the testing of any theory 
of art, from the Marxist to the Freudian, from the Thomist to that of 
the craftsman or of the ‘industrial artist’ of today. 

In order that each pupil in a class may be provided with a part, 
the work must be mass produced and internationally circulated. 

It is not the purpose of this article to indicate the central idea upon 
which The Seeing Eye is based. That has already been done in the 
Journal of Education. But the following points may be mentioned 
here. First, there is only one teacher of art who never blunders, and 
this the true work of art itself. Second, visual art is what its name 
declares. It is visual, and must be visually approached. Third, little or 
nothing is said in The Seeing Eye of benefits of a therapeutic, psycho- 
logical and social kind, for these may result whether art or ‘not art’ is 
produced. This question, therefore, important as it is, lies outside the 
range of the present enquiry. Fourth, The Seeing Eye, although closely 
linked with the teaching of art, is not directly concerned with this 
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teaching. Happily a work will shortly appear which should supply 
this need and stand as a friend to this work.* 

The study of the true design of art is not merely theoretic. It will 
expand into practical doing, setting the student to work in his own 
home, expelling ugliness and bringing beauty into its proper place. 
It should bring new, and let us hope wise, patrons of art into being. 
The school atid the shop are our natural instruments for reform. 

Mary and John, turned in the right direction by school and college, 
have power over the shop, and also over the development of their 
locality. 

Various schemes of a practical and educational kind have been 
considered and can follow the publication of The Seeing Eye and 
centre round it. A written outline of these schemes has been sent to 
representatives of the Board of Trade, of the Ministry of Education and 
of the Council of Industrial Design. It has also been sent to the Director 
of Art for the Arts Council of Great Britain and to the Director of the 
Bureau of Current Affairs. The latter, when Secretary of the British 
Institute of Adult Education, had considered The Seeing Eye before the 
outbreak of war. 


* As a Child. Marion Richardson. 
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Adult Education and the Public Library” 


EDWARD SYDNEY, M.C., F.L.A. 
Borough Librarian of Leyton 


HE greatest official experiment in adult education in this country 
began in 1850, when the first Public Libraries Act was passed, 
that is, twenty years before the first elementary education act, fifty-two 
before the Secondary Education Act of 1902, and before the formation 
of the Workers’ Educational Association. Strangled financially by 
statutory rate limitation until 1919, largely dependent for many years 
on the private munificence of Passmore Edwards, Andrew Carnegie 
and others, the story of the experiment is a strange mixture of selfless 
devotion by the personnel of the service and the few well-wishers, 
of apathy and indifference by national and local government, of per- 
sistence in the face of every obstruction and frustration, and a steady 
and ever-growing recognition and acceptance by the general public. 
It was not until 1919 that library authorities were given permission 
to spend whatever they wished on their services, and not until the same 
year, and by the same Act, that County Councils had the' power to 
establish and maintain a public library service. In the twenty years, 
1919-39, the onrush of library development was one of the minor 
miracles of that sinister armistice; and today, after six years of war and 
a completely de-reserved personnel, the movement faces a future 


bright with the promise of a great opportunity. The quality of that 


_ opportunity depends, as always, to an enormous extent on che product 


of the education system of the country, and if that system and the social 
organization in which it works continues to produce a nation of which 
the overwhelming majority of its citizens seem capable of reading only 


_ crime, thriller and erotic romances, outlook for the future is, to use a 


contemporary colloquialism, ‘a dim view’. The achievement of the 
capacity to exploit the opportunity is a problem of some anxiety to 


forward looking library authorities and their officers, for there is no 
* Reprinted from the Journal of the South-West Essex Technical College and School of 

Art, December, 1945, by kind permission of the Governors of the South-West 

Essex Technical College and the Principal, Dr. H. Lowery, M.Ed., F.Inst.P. 
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statutory obligation on library authorities of the country to provide 
library service, even of the poorest standard; no central government 
department has any real legal responsibility for the development of the 
service, the training of the personnel, and for financial assistance to 
those authorities incapable of providing sufficient money for a reason- 
ably adequate service out of their own resources. 

It is the considered opinion of those best qualified to judge that the 
library services of the country, with too few exceptions, are unable 
with their present organization and limited local financial resources 
to meet the book and information needs of a modern democratic 
society. It is a fact that the communal bookstocks and buildings are 
grossly inadequate for the immediate post-war needs, leaving out of 
all account the potential effect of the Education Act of 1944. It is 
encouraging, therefore, to read the opinion of the Education Officer 
of the W.E.A., Harold Shearman, in Adult Education for Democracy, 
pages 45-6: ‘First with regard to books—perhaps the most essential 
of all the tools of the adult student. As Carlyle puts it, “All that a 
University can do for us is still but what the first school began.doing— 
teach us to read”. Here the effective provision for Adult Education 
waits on the reform and development of the public library service, 
which are the subjects of discussion in the library world, and to which 
the Adult Education movement should on all grounds give active 
support. 

‘The adult student needs a plentiful supply of the right books— 
books to read, books to consult (and convenient reference libraries) 
and books to buy . . . the crying need is still for more adequate 
public library service which will enable the adult student to read and 
consult the standard works of reference and the most recent and 
authoritative books and other sources at the time he needs them. It is, 
indeed, impossible to over-estimate the importance of a plentiful 
supply of good books and attractive and well-organized libraries. 
. . . It is a question whether a programme of library building and of 
provision of books is not, indeed, the first requirement—even before 
adult education institutes—and our deficiencies in this respect are too 
little realized and too seldom discussed.’ 

I have been concerned to emphasize the primary purpose of a public 
library service—books, for there is a distinct danger that pressure 
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may be applied to library authorities to indulge in various forms of 
informal education and stimulation before they have provided adequate 
book resources, bibliographical aids, information service and reader 
guidance. Further, the following description of a few experiments in 
informal education made by the Leyton Public Libraries might be 
used to influence other authorities, less fortunate than Leyton, to 
indulge in attractive sidelines at the expense of, and to the restriction 
of, the more valuable but unspectacular book service. Nevertheless, a 
public library service, operating in a continually stimulated com- 
munity and taking an active part in the presentation of ideas and 
information of a high cultural and educational standard by means 
other than books, does attract to its service and within the sphere of 
influence many who would otherwise remain outside. Such efforts 
do much to create goodwill, and opportunities for book service and 
assistance to readers, establish a reputation of a lively dynamic ap- 
proach to the problems of intellectual and emotional satisfactions, and 
encourage an attitude of expectancy and confidence in the capacity 
and willingness of the service to meet other needs supplied only by 
books. Moreover, there is a revelation to many persons of new avenues 
of interest and a resultant greater discrimination and satisfaction in the 
use of books. Another link is forged in the chain of intimate and per- 
sonal relationship between the service and the individual citizen; 
a vital relationship which in these days of mass use, large book issues 
and small staffs, becomes increasingly difficult for the library personnel 
to engender. 

One field of endeavour, particularly and peculiarly the province 
of the library, is that of encouragement by lectures and book talks of 
an interest in old classics and new books; of provision of opportunities 
for training in the use of books as ready reference tools and as sources 
of information; of exhibition of new books and books on subjects of 
current topical interest. The colossal ignorance that prevails con- 
cerning ready reference books such as the ordinary year books, the 
gazetteers, encyclopaedias, etc., is a serious handicap on commercial, 
social and industrial life, and produces much avoidable frustration and 
unhappiness. 

In September, 1934, the Leyton Library Authority opened a Branch 
Library in Church Lane, Leytonstone, to cater for a population of 
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40,000, planned and equipped to provide a library service and a 
meeting place for local cultural and educational societies, and by 1939 
it was the regular meeting place of some two dozen such organizations. 
The hall was also hired by the County Council for classes in archi- 
tecture, glove and slipper making; and by the Electricity Department 
for lectures and demonstrations in the use of electrical cookery 
equipment. The accommodation comprises, in addition to the usual 
library rooms, a lecture hall and two classrooms, and is equipped with 
showcases, piano, lantern, epidiascope, film unit, radio and gramo- 
phone, projection room, screen, blackboard, conductor’s rostrum, 
exhibition screens, and the small supplementaries necessary thereto. 

Almost immediately, the authority began to widen its interpre- 
tation of function and to sponsor the provision and organization of the 
acitivities described below, as a part of its own policy. It is interesting 
to note how closely this policy conforms with the Board of Education 
Memorandum No. 242 of August, 1940, the provisions of the Educa- 
tion Act for 1944 for Adult Education, the Further Education Grant 
Regulations No. 6, 1945, and the Circular No. 57, 1945, on 
Demobilization and Adult Education. In much of this work the 
authority had the sustained encouragement and financial support of 
the Essex Education Committee through the Governors of the South- 
West Essex Technical College—a happy augury of continued and 
closer co-operation in the many exciting opportunities which lie 
ahead. 

The experiments may be used as some small evidence of need 
and opportunity, therefore they should be given their setting if worth- 
while inferences are to be drawn. Leyton is alower-middle to working- 
class East London dormitory with few slums and no mansions, and 
a steady and sturdy collection of ordinary folks who desire neither 
condescension nor patronage, but are willing to accept advice and 
help if proffered in the right spirit and manner. They have been 
fortunate in possessing high standard elementary, secondary, technical 
and further education facilities, and for those who require more, 
London is on the doorstep. 

As much of the informal adult education has been done in wartime, 
the public response should be judged against a background of bombs, 
blackout, Civil Defence duties, fire-watching, war-work, weariness 
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and strain which continued for nearly six long years. Leyton had 
800 incidents, excluding incendiaries by the thousands, and the last 
rocket fell in the Borough in March, 1945. And yet people came, and 
for miles, in all kinds of weather and under all sorts of wartime con- 
ditions, leaving the comforts of home and the security of shelters, 
equalling, if not excelling, the spirit and the ardour of the old time 
pioneers of adult education. Into the picture must come, also, a cour- 
ageous and enlightened Borough Council and Libraries Committee, 
led by Alderman G. J. Leonard; The British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion; C.E.M.A., now the Arts Council of Great Britain; many willing 
voluntary helpers, members of the Library Staff, and the County 
Council who never failed to help when asked. 

The description falls into four main divisions: Music; Discussion 
Groups and Lectures; Drama; and Art. 


Music 


In the Autumn of 1934, a few members of the Library Staff decided 
to form a Music Club for the provision of monthly lecture-recitals 
during the winter. Under the Secretaryship of Miss C. Steffen, F.L.A., 
the Club had four successful seasons, staging twenty-eight meetings 
to a total audience of 2,706. Finding itself unable to meet the financial 
obligations necessary for the continued engagement of high standard 
lecturers, the Club closed down in 1938, rather than run into debt. 
The County Council and the Arts Council of Great Britain will see, 
in the future, no doubt, that such enterprises do not fail on that 
account. 

During April to June, 1935, a group got together to listen to and 
discuss a series. of broadcast talks by Sir Walford Davies on ‘Chords 
that matter’. Seven meetings were held, but once again the difficulty 
was leadership, for a qualified paid leader could have kept the group 
together. 

In June, 1941, at the request of a number of music enthusiasts, the 
Library Committee sponsored a series of Gramophone Recitals 
which are continuing to this day. In all, 108 recitals have been given to 
a tota! audience of 8,028; 47 friends have provided the programmes 
of classical music without charge, bringing their own records and 
sometimes their own machines and needles. Under the Chairmanship 
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of Alderman G. J. Leonard, Chairman of the Library Committee, and 
Mr. W. Dilkes, attendances have varied, with conditions, from 15 to 
315. Mr. Dilkes generously lent his own fine gramophone for four 
years, and recently Mr. Henry Davis presented the Library with a radio 
and gramophone equal to the best in the country today. 

In 1940, the Warden of Toynbee Hall, Dr. J. J. Mallon, C.H., 
offered the Library Committee seven Chamber Concerts, by artistes 
of international repute; these were followed by twenty-six concerts 
of a similar quality provided by C.E.M.A. in 1941-43. The attendances 
totalled 4,646, and the lovers of good music in this area will never 
forget the generosity of the three authorities, or the delightful experi- 
ences the great artistes gave them in those drab and drear times. 

War-time housing conditions have made it difficult for many 
people to listen to broadcast concerts in peace and quietness, so on five 
occasions during the Promenade Concerts this year, Mr. Henry Davis 
lent his radio so that people who preferred to listen in the company 
of others of similar interests could do so under the best conditions in 
the Library. 285 attendances were made. The experiment will be 
continued during the next series. 


Discussion Groups and Lectures 


One of the outstanding features of the B.B.C. as compared with the 
systems of other countries is the quality of its Talks Programmes, and 
particularly of those arranged especially for Discussion Groups. In 
April, 1935, the Library Committee authorized the Group mentioned 
above on ‘Chords that matter’, by the late Sir Walford Davies. This 
was followed in January-March, 1936, by a group on ‘Galsworthy’s 
Plays’ broadcast by Eric Gillett, and led with great success by the late 
Mr. Noel Hills, M.A. To March, 1939, sixteen such groups on a wide 
variety of subjects were organized with only one failure. Led in the 
main by Mr. Hills, Mr. A. H. Radcliffe, L.R.A.M., and the Librarian, 
162 meetings were held with a total audience of 1,895. At each meeting, 
a box of books on the subject was available to members, and much 
further reading was done in consequence. Greater advantage would 
have accrued to the members if it had been possible to obtain paid 
and qualified leaders in each subject. The Broadcast Discussion Group 
Movement all over Great Britain has been greatly handicapped in the 
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same way. The new Further Education Grant Regulations should 
solve this difficulty. 

As a result of the country-wide discussion of the future of education 
in this country, a discussion group on ‘Education and Democracy’ was 
started in November, 1942, with Mr. A. H. Radcliffe, L.R.A.M., as 
honoraty organizer. This group, still continuing, has held ninety 
meetings to an attendance of 5,640. It has been addressed by many 
local and national leaders of educational thought and leading adminis- 
trators, and has had the privilege of listening to representatives of the 
education services of most of the Allied nations, and seeing many 
films from the Central Film Library. Again, leadership is the sine qua 
non and the group has been indeed fortunate in having the wide 
knowledge and enthusiastic help and guidance of Mr. Radcliffe. The 
members are an average cross-section of the community, with not 
more than 25 per cent actively engaged in education. 

In January and February, 1944, the local bombing situation was 
most unpleasant, but this did not prevent a total attendance of 285 at 
a series of six lectures on Russia, by Dr. J. Schwartz. This was a co- 
operative venture of the Governors of the College and the Library 
Committee, the Essex Education Committee paying the lecturer’s fees. 


Drama 


Some members of the Broadcast Discussion Group on Galsworthy in 
early 1935 decided to read, and as far as possible act, the plays for the 
further instruction and entertainment of the group. When the broad- 
cast series finished, the readings having been so popular and having 
aroused so much interest, a Play-reading Group was formed with the 
good wishes and support of the Library Committee. Membership of 
the British Drama League became a necessity in order to secure on 
hire a constant supply of sufficient copies of each play, and the Group 
was,taken in hand by Mr. Stanley Dedman, A.L.A., the Children’s 
Librarian. When Mr. Dedman joined the Navy in March, 1941, Miss 
Mary Manuel, A.L.A., another member of the Library Staff, took 
charge. The vitality of this Group is remarkable, for only the heaviest 
bombing periods could stop the meetings, and at the slightest indica- 
tion of an easing of the situation demands for a re-start came in. In all, 
some 336 meetings have been held and 389 plays read to a total attend- 
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ance of 16,752. What this has meant in interest, entertainment, happi- 
ness and a widening of horizons to thousands of young people may 
be conjectured, if not ascertained. In addition, the Group has produced 
eight plays for local wartime charities, to an audience of 4,000 approxi- 
mately. Six members have turned professional. 

In June, 1941, the British Institute of Adult Education sent the 
Wharf Players in Jordan’s ‘Lover’s Leap’, and Miss Lorna Davis’s 
Puppets to the Leytonstone Branch Library. One performance was 
given of each show to audiences of 135 and 70 respectively. 

Considering that the known local interest in the Drama and the 
difficulties of wartime travel made the venture reasonable, the Library 
Committee invited the Baths, Halls and Parks Committee to co-operate 
with it, under a C.E.M.A. guarantee, in the presentation of a Shakes- 
peare Season in the Coronation Gardens in July, 1942. Through the 
influence of C.E.M.A., Mr. Robert Atkins brought his Regent’s Park 
Company to Leyton, to meet packed houses and an enthusiastic 
reception. Fifteen performances attracted a total audience of 10,200, 
and from every angle the venture was a success. The support of the 
Education Committee and schools from a wide area outside Leyton 
was an important contribution. The success was again repeated in 
1943, but in 1944 the ‘flying bomb’ attack made cancellation at the 
last moment unavoidable. This year, the Season had to be held in 
August during the school holidays, in the week following VJ-Day, 
and very naturally many Leytonians and others had ‘other fish to fry’. 
Demobilization, leave, holidays away from home for the first time for 
years, the housing situation and the weather restricted the patronage 
of the six performances to 2,408. The lack of success this year did not, 
in any way, tarnish the . thievement of 1942 and 1943. On each 
occasion C.E.M.A. suppor: 1 the enterprise with a guarantee and 
much valuable advice. Without this official backing it is doubtful 
whether the Season would have been attempted. 2 


Art 


In November, 1939, the Leyton Library Committee resolved to accept 
the offer of the British Institute of Adult Education to send an exhibition 
of ‘Modern English and French Paintings’ to the Leytonstone Branch 
Library for five weeks in February to March,“1940, and to spend up 
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to the sum of £100 in advertisement, lecturers’ fees, and expenses. 
This venture the Essex Education Committee supported with a grant 
of £30. After nearly six years, it is still difficult to write with restraint 
concerning this magnificent and audacious gesture. Remembering 
the date, the place, the authorities concerned, and the overwhelming 
pre-occupation with matters of life and sudden death, the decision of 
the Leyton Library Committee to hold the exhibition is one which 
should not be forgotten by all interested in adult education. It is 
worthy of a place in any history of art in war-time in Great Britain. 

The bold action was fully justified, for in the five weeks some 10,500 
people visited the exhibition, and the Lecture Hall was filled to capacity 
to hear Jan Gordon, Eric Newton, Anthony Bertram, Mary Chamot 
and Horace Shipp. The attendance of guide lecturers at all times 
during the exhibition to escort parties and individuals round and 
explain and discuss the paintings was an invaluable contribution to the 
success. Since then, twenty-two other exhibitions of art, design, town 
planning, local government, printing, etc., have been organized to a 
total recorded attendance of 35,947. Nearly all these exhibitions have 
been provided by the British Institute of Adult Education itself, or 
acting for C.E.M.A. In a number of cases the Essex Education Com- 
mittee has made a contribution to the cost. One important issue arises, 
namely, that the value and effect of any exhibition are immeasurably 
increased by the presence and help of a qualified guide lecturer. 

In the autumn of 1944, the Library Committee, in an attempt to 
increase the understanding and appreciation of paintings amongst 
those who patronized the exhibitions, engaged Mr. Eric Newton, the 
art critic, to give a series of ten lectures on ‘Art in the World Today’. 
These took place during October to December, and filled an obvious 
need, for the total attendance was 1,118. Despite the heavy ‘flying bomb’ 
and ‘rocket’ attacks, people came from as far afield as Theydon Bois, 
Dalston, Ilford, Bow and Gidea Park, and the number who attended 
every lecture was remarkable. This was another example of co-opera- 
tion in that the Essex Education Committee again paid the lecturer’s 
fees. The sympathy of the Education Committee was further expressed 
in the presence as Chairman of the various lectures of Mr. Alderman 
P. Astins, J.P., Deputy Chairman, E.C.C., Dr. Lawrence, Dr. 
Revans and Dr. Lowery. The series was followed by two exhibitions: 
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‘Pictures and Picture Making’ and ‘Accent on Colour’, designed to 
further and extend the knowledge of those interested. 


Summary of Attendances: 
Music ... Mee ‘ 15,529 
Discussion and Lectures ash 75820 
Drama ... ony 38,866 
ToTaL ... 99,280 


Finally, and coming full circle to books again, the Leyton Public 
Libraries issued nearly 2,000,000 works of non-fiction to adult readers 
during the years 1931-45, and by any assessment, that contribution to 
adult education and the general welfare of the local community is 
considerable. What is more significant to serious students of the 
potentialities and opportunities of adult education in the future is, 
that in this bombed, battered and extremely uncomfortable area of 
South-East England, the Library Service issued during the six years 
of war more than 700,000 volumes of adult information. 

Surely, as Shearman says, “The opportunity is as wide as society 
and as varied as life’. 


The Dunblane Conference—Report 


and Commentary 
CHARLES KEMP 


HE Scottish Branch of the British Institute of Adult Education 
did not meet during the war nor continue its Annual Con- 
ference. Its members, however, were not inactive and among other 
things, in 1940, introduced to Scotland the ‘Art for the People’ scheme. 
The success of the exhibitions has confirmed the wisdom of the 


venture. 
During the war also was completed and published The Survey of 
Adult Education in Scotland. The general findings of this survey and 
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the implications of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1945, had not been 
discussed by any representative gathering, until, in October 1946, the 
Scottish Branch called a Conference at Dunblane. 

The time was ripe for such a discussion. The great interest shown 
and the proposals for future activities arising from the Conference augur 
well for the development of adult education in general and the Scottish 
Branch in particular. The theme which linked the sessions was the 
work of the new, and of the old, non-statutory bodies, the relations 
between them and the education authorities and the approach of all to 
their tasks under the new Education Act. 

The membership of the Conference proved that the Branch has 
a unique purpose to fulfil as a common platform. Twenty-two educa- 
tion authorities were directly represented and others were indirectly 
represented by University Extra-Mural or other committees dealing 
specifically with adult education. Sir William Hamilton Fyfe, of 
Aberdeen, opened the conference and the other Universities sent 
members. Two significant newcomers were the Scottish Trades Union 
General Council and members of the Army. The Scottish Education 
Department, the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the Educational 
Institute of Scotland, the Scottish Youth Leadership Training Asso- 
ciation and the B.B.C. sent observers. In all over 100 delegates attended 
and the whole pattern of adult education, in its broadest sense, was 
represented. 

Various speakers presented the views of their organizations and the 
work that the W.E.A., the Arts Council, the Bureau of Current 
Affairs, the Army and the Scottish Council of Social Service, are 
doing, received detailed attention. The Tutors Association made 
a special plea that they should be heard on matters of policy. Out of 
these contributions arose at first a conflict between two points of view, 
the one stressing the value of the established formal methods and the 
other putting the claims of the informal pioneer adventures. That the 
breach between these two views was not wide was shown when 
towards the end of the Conference, after much vigorous discussion, 
the need for development of both methods was agreed. 

When Dr. W. A. F. Hepburn, the Director of Education for 
Lanarkshire, spoke on the new Education Act he not merely gave 
the reflections of an official who would be responsible for its imple- 
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mentation, but he also gathered together the main threads of previous 
argument. The Act recognized the differences in men’s needs and 
aptitudes and made Education Authorities responsible, not for the 
provision of adult education in the old narrow sense, but for further 
education related to the varying needs and aptitudes of the population. 
The tasks, said Dr. Hepburn, which faced Education Authorities 
were almost limitless in range and unprecedented in variety. The new 
youth service had been named a new province in education; adult 
education could now be termed a new continent. The staffs of uni- 
versities and secondary schools already had heavy commitments and 
new staff and new departments would probably be required. Education 
Authorities were already at work on the new territory of adult educa- 
tion, but so were many voluntary bodies. The only policy which could 
succeed would be one of close co-operation between the statutory 
authorities and all the voluntary bodies and local societies which were 
already interested and active. 

After dealing with the history of the relationship between social 
needs and education, as seen in the development of universities, 
Dr. Hepburn stated that today the universities busied themselves 
teaching the professional classes the technique of earning a living. 
In the new age there was need to teach men and women how to live 
wisely in their leisure hours. There was room for a fifth University in 
Scotland, not in some cloistered spot, but in an industrial town, such as 
Motherwell, close to the living conditions of the people. When a new 
town was projected, as at East Kilbride, a site should be set aside for 
the building of a college of a new type, for those who wished to pursue 
their studies in their own time. Such a college would be a social power 
house; it would help to deal with the difficulties involved in the rapid 
growth of a community and make good the initial absence of recog- 
nized and effective leadership. The college would train the wardens, 
teachers, tutors and leaders required when the new Act was in full 
operation. 

In the last session of the conference the general interpretation of 
the Act was that, in future, any group of people gathered together to 
pursue what could reasonably be regarded as an educational activity, 
could be treated as a ‘class’ and be supported by an education authority. 
Or, as Dr. Hepburn concluded, the aim would be to bring the maxi- 
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mum number of adolescents and adults ‘into the many mansions of 
adult education’. Some anxiety was expressed about the supply of 
tutors and the idea that they could be picked up easily, without a 
lowering of standards, was repudiated. A nucleus of specialist tutors 
would be required and further provision made for tutor training. The 
need for outstanding personalities as leaders, at all levels of further 
education, was emphasized. In this connection the representatives of 
Glasgow and St. Andrew’s Universities had already reported that their 
committees had recommended that fully staffed Extra~-Mural Depart- 
ments would be required, if the purposes of the Act were to be 
fulfilled. 

There was a notable difference between the pre-war and the post- 
war conferences. There was a more mature and confident feeling in 
the air. Both old and new organizations appeared to have emerged 
from the war with competent machinery and a clearer conception of 
their functions inside the movement. There was general agreement 
that the new Act would provide a framework inside which the older 
types of adult education could be improved and extended. But most 
significant was the general agreement that adult education faced a 
future of almost illimitable expanse. The exploration of new techniques 
and new subjects, and the attempt to reach the vast territory of men 
and women as yet untouched, offer an inspiring challenge. The Scottish 
Branch can take encouragement from the success of the Dunblane 
Conference, to plan the campaign and lead the advance into the 
new field. 

Sir Hector Hetherington, Principal of Glasgow University, was re- 
elected as Chairman of the Branch and Dr. J. R. Peddie, Secretary of the 
Carnegie Universities Trust, as Vice-Chairman. The new Vice-Chairmen 
are Dr. W. A. F. Hepburn and Mr. Ernest Greenhill. Mr. Charles 
Kemp was elected Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. The following 
ad hoc committee was elected to arrange for the election of the Council and 
to advise on the immediate future activities of the Branch: Councillor 
Mrs. Alice M. Ross, of Edinburgh, Bailie Mrs. L. B. Miller, of Dundee, 
Mr. John Crawford, Director of Education for Renfrewshire, Mr. 
W. D. Ritchie, Director of Education for Selkirkshire, Mr. Edward 
Blades, Hon. Secretary of the University of Edinburgh Extra-Mural Com- 
mittee, and Mr. W.S. Evans, Staff Tutor, The University of Glasgow. 
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Greek, Latin and Adult Education 


BENJAMIN FARINGTON 


AM writing these words after reading Lionel Elvin’s article, ‘A 
Modern Equivalent for the Classics.’ I do not disagree with his argu- 
ment, yet I come to a different conclusion. For, if I understand him, he 
thinks that the study of Greek and Latin is about to die out. I think it is 
going to survive. 

Elvin argues that if we are to have an effective modern democracy 
we need, in addition to technical and professional training, a general 
training in history and literature. He argues, quite correctly, that the 
difficulty of learning Latin and Greek makes the literature in these 
tongues unsuitable as the means of imparting this training. I agree with 
him. Further, though I am a Professor of Classics and eager to promote 
the study of them, I would probably go further than he in my convic- 
tion that, even if Greek and Latin were as easy to learn as Esperanto, 
they would not be the most suitable means of opening up the world of 
culture to our young people. Modern literature is richer, as well as 
more relevant. Virgil is no substitute for Milton, Polybius is no sub- 
stitute for Gibbon, Plato and Aristotle matter less to a modern English- 
man than Locke, Berkeley and Hume, Euripides would not make up to 
a man for ignorance of Bernard Shaw. 

What Macaulay said in his essay on Bacon may be familiar but it is 
worth recalling. “The great productions of Athenian and Roman genius 
are indeed still what they were. But though their positive value is un- 
changed, their relative value, when compared with the whole mass of 
mental wealth possessed by mankind, has been constantly falling. 
They were the intellectual all of our ancestors. They are but a part of 
our treasures ... A modern reader can make shift without Oedipus and 
Medea, while he possesses Othello and Hamlet. . . If he cannot enjoy 
the delicious irony of Plato, he may find some compensation in that of 
Pascal. If he is shut out from Nephelococcygia, he may take refuge in 
Lilliput. We are guilty, we hope, of no irreverence towards those great 
nations to which the human race owes art, science, taste, civil and in- 
tellectual freedom, when we say, that the stock bequeathed by them to 
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us has been so carefully improved that the accumulated interest now 
exceeds the principal. We believe that the books which have been 
written in the languages of Western Europe, during the last two hun- 
dred and fifty years—translations from the ancient languages of course 
included—are of greater value than all the books which at the be- 
ginning of that period were extant in the world.’ That was true is: the 
1830’s. It is much more true today. 

Of course, if we were all as clever as John Stuart Mill, there would 
be no difficulty at all. He learned Greek and Latin in the nursery, read 
all the ancient classics in his teens, and absorbed the modern world in 
his twenties. He enjoyed the best of both worlds. But since we are not 
as gifted as John Stuart Mill, since the languages constitute for most 
people an insuperable barrier to the acquisition of ancient culture, since 
the modern culture is in any case both riper and more to the point, then 
let us not hesitate. Let us aim at imparting culture through modern 
works in our own tongue supplemented by one or two modern foreign 
tongues—French, German, Russian, Italian, Spanish. 

This seems to me plain common sense, but it is not the whole of the 
matter. In what follows I want to try to define what is missing in it. 

Let us approach the question from the point of view of the qualifica- 
tions a teacher should have rather than what it is appropriate for the 
average student to learn. Suppose a man has to teach philosophy, will 
it then suffice him to have read the moderns? Suppose he has to ex- 
pound English, German, French or Italian thought, he will find all the 
time that he is expounding a living tradition which goes back through 
Rome to Greece, back through Latin to Greek. He can do without 
them, but Greek and Latin are yet very relevant to his task. Suppose he 
is a professor of literature, of English or any modern literature, will 
he not speak with more confidence of Shakespeare, Racine, Calderon, 
or Goethe, if he knows his Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides? 
Again, it is not necessary that he should know the ancient tongues, 
but how desirable it is! But if the teacher of philosophy and the teacher 
of literature do not know the ancient tongues and may be excused the 
knowledge of them, they can by no means be excused the knowledge 
of antiquity in translation. Whether the teacher knows Greek and 
Latin himself or relies on others to translate for him, in either case the 
knowledge of the ancient tongues must be kept alive. Provision must 
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be made that the tradition of classical training does not disappear. A 
similar argument could be applied to the teaching of history. Indeed we 
could safely generalize and say, that, in every department in the Arts 
Faculties of our Universities teaching would be impaired if there were 
not a considerable proportion of the teachers who knew Latin and 
Greek, and a considerable activity constantly going on in interpreting 
the works of the ancients to the moderns by translations and studies 
made by experts in these tongues. 

If it be true that reaching in philosophy, history and literature would 
suffer if the knowledge of Greek and Latin seriously declined, it is 
still more true that research in these subjects would be crippled. 

The conclusions to be deduced from these considerations might be 
summed up thus. It is possible, and normal, for a highly cultivated 
individual in the modern world to be ignorant of Latin and Greek. 
It is quite impossible for a modern community to be cultured if it loses 
the ability to read Latin and Greek. In particular the very existence ofan 
Arts Faculty in a University depends on the maintenance of a lively 
tradition of classical studies. 

Elvin has a striking passage where he asks: ‘Why do so few classical 
scholars think of themselves as serving the English people instead of 
only the few who still learn Latin and Greek?’ I think we must recognize 
the preservation of the tradition of classical scholarship as a necessary 
service to the English people, however we think those who are to 
maintain the tradition must be selected and trained, and whether we 
think they should be few or many. 

This brings me to a more fundamental consideration. In discussing 
the difficulty of teaching literature, history and philosophy without a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, I have assumed the existence and im- 
portance of tradition. I have assumed that culture is robbed of its 
significance unless it is historically interpreted. I have spoken out of a 
profound conviction of the importance of history. 

Here I think it likely that I shall not be understood, either by my 
classical colleagues or by the layman in these matters. The British 
public at the present day is much better fitted to understand the im- 
portance of the natural sciences than of the historical. It understands 
what science means more easily than what scholarship means. For a 
hundred who have some idea of the structure of the atom, of what goes 
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on in the Cavendish laboratory, and the greatness of Rutherford, one 
will have some idea of what is involved in tackling an historical problem 
of the magnitude, say, of the origin of Christianity, of what goes to the 
training of a Loisy or a Turmel. Many have felt in their own minds the 
transforming power of scientific conceptions and of a scientific attitude 
to life. Far fewer are they who have been touched by the transforming 
power of historical conceptions, who feel the present as an outcome 
of the past and hunger for historical interpretations of the present. 

Classically trained men might be expected to help us here. In fact 
they give little help. Too often they are without historical sense. 
They see the masterpieces of classical antiquity as embodiments of 
eternal values which can never be surpassed, the knowledge of which 
they vainly struggle to keep alive. To no purpose did a historically- 
minded philosopher like Hegel warn us that no man now could be a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian or an Epicurean or a Stoic, since the world 
had passed their problems by. The typical scholar is still fighting to 
have Plato recognized as the best guide for us now, to have Aristotle’s 
Politics acknowledged as ‘still the best text-book’, to get the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius under our pillows, and to persuade us (I have 
actually heard one do it) that it is impossible to appreciate the grandeur 
of science or nature without reading Lucretius. Such classical scholars 
are one of the great obstacles to the survival of the classics. 

A new spirit is, however, beginfing to assert itself. In his Auto- 
biography the historian and philosopher, Collingwood, recorded the 
following reflections: ‘In the last thirty or forty years historical thought 
had been achieving an acceleration in the velocity of its progress and 
an. enlargement in its outlook comparable to those which natural 
science had achieved about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
It seemed to me as nearly certain as anything in the future could be, 
that historical thought, whose constantly increasing importance had 
been one of the most striking features of the nineteenth century would 
increase in importance far more rapidly during the twentieth; and that 
we might very well be standing on the threshold of an age in which 
history would be as important for the world as natural science had been 
between 1600 and 1900.’ 

What Collingwood here had in mind, if I understand him, was that 
the science of history had now advanced to a point at which it would 
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cease to be a mere cultural adornment, a means of furnishing individual 
minds with remote and curious knowledge, and become, like the 
physical sciences, an all-important factor in practical life. He meant that 
politics would become more scientific. He meant that the movement 
of history would cease to seem random and mysterious. He meant 
that what Vico in the eighteenth century had called The New Science 
was really proving itself to be such. He was groping his way, as he said, 
to the realization that Karl Marx’s way of understanding history was 
the only way if you wanted your historical knowledge to be applicable 
in practice. 

The history of human civilization is very brief. If humanity is about 
half a million years old, anything that can be called civilization is 
only about five or six thousand years old. European civilization, sup- 
posing we date it from Minoan times, might be four thousand years old. 
Within that period all that we value when we talk of culture, of art 
and literature and philosophy, has been created by the human mind. 
What has been the condition of its creation, what has been the rela- 
tion of culture to the total life of society, when did the various ideas 
to which we attach importance first arise, what is the validity and the 
function of ideas, can we in the light of history make a better inventory 
of the strange furniture of our minds, is there a history of ideas, what 
is the scope of social psychology, in how far must an individual born 
into a social group at such and suth a stage of development absorb all 
the ideas of the group, how do ideas change? Here are new and excit- 
ing questions to which history, at its latest stage of development, is 
beginning to give answers. 

Its answers are already of overwhelming significance. For instance, 
we all stand in dubious awe of science today? Is it friend or foe? Is it 
going to mar or mend us? How can we establish social control over it? 
Ought we to stop the scientists making any more inventions? On 
these and similar questions we can only begin to think in an objective 
way by coming to a fuller understanding of the development of science 
in relation to the total history of society. 

The total history of society—how shall we grope towards the 
knowledge of that? There are many studies that will help us to that 
desired goal, but one of the most important must always remain the 
written human record. In the written record of Western European 
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civilization Greek and Latin hold the key place. For three out of the four 
millennia during which the European tradition has been formed Greek 
and Latin were the chief media of ideas. Without Greek and Latin the 
riddle of history could not be read. From this point of view the words 
of Macaulay which we quoted at the beginning of our essay need re- 
vision. He there said that the relative value of the great masterpieces 
of classical literature was constantly falling. He was quite right. But it 
needs to be remembered or realized that their historical value is con- 
stantly increasing. If Homer is dear to the scholar who does all he can 
to persuade himself that in all essentials the Homeric world and ours are 
identical, how infinitely more precious he is to the historically-minded 
scholar who can read in him how different the world of Homer was 
from ours! If Lucretius is precious to the scholar who thinks there was 
not very much difference after all between what he knew about the 
world and what Rutherford knew, how infinitely more significant he is 
to the historian of science who can use his poem to measure the distance 
the human mind has gone! If Polybius thought this and this about what 
history should be, and Aristotle that and the other about politics, we 
need not fail to admire their genius because we also use their books to 
apprise us that modern Britain is not ancient Greece. When we cease 
trying to regard history as an eternal Now and accustom ourselves to 
accept the 1eality of time, the reality of change, the record of antiquity 
becomes not less but more precious. Least of all do we condemn our- 
selves, if we take an historical approach, to lose sight of the artistic 
values of what we study. Every quality of a play of Aeschylus that 
differentiates it from an inscription adds to its significance as an historical 
monument. A stone has no history, a cut stone has some history, an 
inscribed stone has much history, an inscribed epigram has more 
history, a major work of art is an historical monument of inexhaustible 
significance. 

Believing, as I do, with Collingwood, that history is destined to 
assume a new importance, that man’s understanding of his own achieve- 
ment in history is destined to become of every greater interest and 
significance to him; believing also that this understanding is impossible 
without Latin and Greek, I am sure their study will retain its fascina- 
tion. But I think it will become a more sophisticated study, a maturer 
study. It will cease to be the training of schoolboys and become the 
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passion of adults. Greek and Latin will assume a diminished importance 
in schools, but they will continue to be taught at the Universities. And, 
as adult education becomes more serious and better provided for, Greek 
and Latin will be studied also in adult education classes. Those with 
aptitude for these studies will be drawn from the whole of society not 
from a class. They will pursue their studies not as a boyish discipline 
but as a mature interest. The never-to-be-finished work of translation 
will be repeated in each generation, and the significance of the civiliza- 
tion of classical antiquity will be absorbed into ever subtler and more 
comprehensive interpretations of the meaning of history. 


Humane Aspects of Further Education 


R. W. WILSON 
(Cambridgeshire Technical College and School of Art) 


This article is based on a paper read by the author at the Summer Meeting 
in May, 1946, of the Association of Principals of Technical Institutions 


BEGIN with a declaration of faith—that in a College for Further 

Education one has potentialities for providing education in the 
broadest sense; that technical education need not, and should not, be 
narrowly conceived but should be made a vehicle for the best kind of 
general education. I feel I should be able to make this my starting 
point in view of the opinions expressed at some length in the Report on 
Policy in Technical Education issued in 1944 by a Joint Committee of 
the Association of Technical Institutions and the Association of 
Principals of Technical Institutions. These opinions can be summarized 
in a phrase lifted out of the context: ‘.. . the development of human 
values should be regarded as at least equal in importance to the acquisi- 
tion of technical efficiency’. It seems to me, however, that we should 
go further than this and synthesize, rather than equate, the ‘develop- 
ment of human values’ and the ‘acquisition of technical efficiency’. 
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To quote Donald Alexander speaking on “The Documentary Film’: 
‘The greatest single need of our time is once again to achieve coherence, 
to get people to understand and believe that their own lives, scientific 
knowledge and the machine are all part and parcel of the same coherent 
“thing”—humanity.’ Which is a way of saying that man needs to 
develop a philosophy of life for modern times, remembering, of course, 
that we have now entered the Atomic Age. 

If we are agreed on these principles I can proceed to show how far 
they have been carried into effect and, perhaps, suggest ways and means 
of implementing them further in our Colleges for Further Education. 


Difficulties of the Past 
The narrowness of technical education in the past has been due to a 
variety of causes: 

The small amount of time available for study on the basis of 
evening classes at the end of a day’s work. 

Shortage of space, so that often only the barest essentials of 
instruction could be provided. 

Misconception on the part of the student, the employer, the public 
and perhaps the technical educationist as to the real meaning of 
education. 

Considering these factors in turn, the growth of the practice of day- 
time release of young workers will provide more time for technical 
studies but the kind of broadening that should occur will not be 
possible until daytime continuative education has become widespread, 
that is, until the Education Act of 1944 is fully implemented. The new 


Act will have a further beneficial effect in ensuring that all who come 


forward for Further Education will have had full-time education, a 
much better foundation on which to build than exists at present. 

Accommodation in our technical colleges must be greatly in- 
creased if all that needs to be done is to be made possible. No arrange- 
ment is complete that does not include provision for gymnasia, playing 
fields, libraries, canteens, games rooms and all the other accoutrements 
of a complete educational process. 

Then, again, technical education has been regarded for too long, 
and by too many, merely as a means of ‘getting on’. Nobody will decry 
the desire of a young person to improve his position. But the tendency 
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has been not unnaturally for the evening student to choose such sub- 
jects as appeared on the surface to offer the quickest route to success. 
The time factor has operated against his considering any subjects of 
study other than those meeting his immediate needs. 


‘Culture’ and ‘Vocation’ 

This is not to suggest that one can necessarily get a broad education 
by the simple process of tacking on a few subjects labelled ‘cultural’ 
to the main content of one’s vocational studies. This would ignore a 
fundamental property of vocational studies, which, in themselves, are 
capable of such treatment as to yield a rich cultural content. 

Every subject of vocational study may be so treated as to bring out 
its cultural value. For education is indivisible and to speak of more 
than one kind of education and to draw distinctions between voca- 
tional and non-vocational is specious. Even a mechanical subject like 
typewriting need not be considered as instructional only. The student 
of typewriting should learn something about the beginnings of the 
typewriting machine, how it was developed and, of more importance, 
how its invention has affected society. Indeed, the sociological conse- 
quences of discoveries should be known and appreciated equally with 
knowledge of the discoveries themselves. 

In the same way that Paul Rotha deliberately exploits the medium 
of cinema to pose a social problem so the technical teacher may use 
his subject to point out its sociological significance. The cultural values 
of subjects are more obvious in some cases than in others—it is for the 
treatment in all cases to bring out the inherent social values. 


The Spirit of the Polytechnics 
It will be useful at this stage to look back upon what has been 
attempted and achieved already in the humanizing of Further Educa- 
tion. When we do so we can appreciate that the spirit which animated 
the London Polytechnics in the early days is now being captured by 
many colleges throughout the country, but, alas in so many cases the 
spirit is strong but the material facilities are weak. 

If we examine the stated objects of the London Polytechnics we 
find that the intention was to provide vocational education, physical 
recreation, public lectures, musical and other entertainments, exhibi- 
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tions and facilities for clubs and societies. Many of these institutions 
now provide striking examples of what can be achieved in the field of 
Further Education given the facilities. A feature of some of the Poly- 
technics is the admission to the social and athletic amenities of large 
numbers of non-student members, a practice which has the advantages, 
presumably, of encouraging some non-student members to become 
students and of enriching the internal life of the institution through 
the wider contacts thus made. 

To take to its logical conclusion in all Colleges for Further Educa- 
tion the idea underlying the Polytechnics implies the carrying out of a 
two-fold purpose: to humanize vocational education and to provide a 
focus for all kinds of educational activity, beyond the statutory school- 
leaving age, both of a formal and informal character. 

The humanizing of vocational education involves the drawing out 
from vocational studies the inherent humane and cultural values they 
undoubtedly possess. Vocational studies are, fundamentally, humane 
because even in the narrowest sense the earning of one’s own living is 
an essential part of the process of living and, nowadays, of living in 
communities, with all the implications arising from human contacts. 

But vocational studies can be reduced by bad pedagogy to the level 
of instruction and on their treatment will depend largely the extent to 
which their cultural content is made clear and satisfying. 

To make the College for Further Education a focus for community 
activity one must look beyond the confines of the classroom. It is a 
truism to say that the task of the principal of a technical college is to 
seek out the vocational needs of industry and commerce in the area he 
serves and to provide for those needs. In such a way his college takes 
on the industrial and commercial pattern of its environment. If voca- 
tional education is to be completely humanized it is equally necessary 
for him to seek out the cultural and creative needs of the community 
and to provide for them also. 

This done, the claims of vocation and culture must be properly 
integrated. 


Four-fold Task 
How can these ideas be successfully carried out in our technical col- 
leges? Four methods of approach are indicated: the development of 
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adult education; the drawing in of existing outside activities; the pro- 
motion of a corporate life within the college; and the humanistic treat- 
ment of the vocational syllabus. Let us examine these four requirements 
in turn. 


Adult Education 


First of all it seems necessary to promote the growth of adult activities 
with a wide appeal and over a wide range in such a way that the 
institution can develop as a college for the people. 

There is scope here, of course, for classes of the type arranged by 
the Workers’ Educational Association. When the subject of adult 
education in technical colleges was studied by a joint committee of 
the A.T.I. and A.P.T.L., the committee consulted with the W.E.A. to 
examine ways of working in closer contact. It was felt that our 
technical colleges had a big population of adults, or near-adults, many 
of whom would benefit by being brought under the influence of the 
W.E.A. atmosphere. It was clear that in practice whatever could be 
done in a co-operative spirit with the W.E.A. or with other bodies 
dealing with adult education would depend upon the organization 
already existing in the area concerned and upon the proximity or other- 
wise of a university. The 1944 Education Act has made provision for 
the linking up of local education authorities with the various agencies 
for adult education in their areas for the purpose of working out 
schemes for adult education. 

Here, it will be necessary to consider the full scope and meaning of 
adult education, since the W.E.A. type of class serves a limited purpose 
in the range and kind of study in which it has specialized. A much 
wider interest needs to be served in our technical colleges where adult 
education should have the broadest connotation covering any com- 
munity activity with a social or cultural purpose. 

The technical college at Cambridge has a music society providing, 
in effect, a course in music appreciation, but on a large scale. The 
society promotes a series of Saturday afternoon concerts each season; 
not isolated events but bound together with a central theme and pur- 
pose running right through. The concerts are open to the public on a 
subscription basis so that membership of the society brings a musical 
section of the public into the college. Interspersed with recitals by 
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such artists as Isobel Baillie and Jelly d’Aranyi are concerts devoted to 
small groups of instrumentalists or singers. Generally the Saturday 
concerts include one or more performances by the College Orchestral 
Group. The concerts have made the college a recognized music centre 
in an area where music of quality is widely practised and held in high 
esteem. The society has done more than anything else to bring the 
college into contact with the town and the university through the 
various musical circles in both. It is of interest that the society provided 
a platform for the first concert in Cambridge to be given by the Dart- 
ington Hall Music Group, a group which subsequently played an 
important part in the musical life of the town and university. 

Much valuable help can be given to a college and at the same time 
much progress made in the direction of its functioning as an adult 
community centre by securing the co-operation of such agencies as 
the Arts Council of Great Britain. 

The Arts Council has published a scheme for the institution of 
art centres where cultural activities may be focused—covering 
literature, drama, music and the visual arts. Is it too much to suggest 
that such a scheme might well be linked up with Colleges for Further 
Education, that in fact, our Colleges for Further Education shall 
actually contain the amenities proposed by the Arts Council and 
provide a home and local headquarters for each Arts Council grouping? 
This is not a fantastic suggestion if one considers what has already 
been done in the technical college at Coventry where the Arts Council 
has found a home. This partnership has given Coventry a centre for the 
arts so that the technical college performs a function not unlike that of 
the Arts Theatre Trust at Cambridge. 

Mention of the Cambridge Arts Theatre brings to mind the co- 
operation which has been established between that body and the local 
college in the promotion of courses in drama. The college lacks 
proper facilities for practical dramatics except on a very meagre scale 
but recently a drama course for amateurs, taken by a lecturer from 
the Academy of Dramatic Art, has been given accommodation for 
practical work at the Arts Theatre on Sundays. 


Centripetal Flow of Activities 
Secondly, in this list of ways and means, the college can provide 
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accommodation for such adult activities in the area it serves as may be 
considered worthy of being centred at the college, for example, a local 
Photographic Club, or an Engineering Society. This practice has the 
two-fold effect of making the meetings and influence of such clubs 
available for students and also of bringing a wider public into close 
and intimate contact with the college and its affairs. 

In Cambridge, the college is the headquarters of the Cambridge- 
shire District of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, besides 
having its own class and dance club. This happy arrangement pro- 
vides a means of bringing new blood into the society while in turn 
the society has co-operated on more than one occasion with the 
College Music Society. The college thus becomes the centre for the 
promotion of English folk dance and song in the whole of Cam- 
bridgeshire. It is of more than passing interest to note that the late 
Cecil Sharp—the founder of the society—did much of his earlier 
work of teaching and propagating knowledge of English dance at 
the Chelsea College of Physical Education. 

This linking up of the college with outside groups can be of the 
utmost value to both sides of the partnership, and here again it is 
fundamental that adult education should have the broadest connota- 
tion. To encourage adults to dance together is surely as important 
as to induce them to foregather for a discourse on some philosophical 
topic. Both are good, but it is important to encourage people to do 
things as well as to be mere spectators. 

The arts of music, ballet, drama and the film can hi brought to the 
heart of technical college life and the college in turn made a centre 
of stimulation and artistic education, if co-operation is encouraged 
between those interested within and outside the college. 

Thus a local municipal orchestra might be linked up with the musical 
life of the college particularly if the latter has a hall large enough and 
suitable to carry an orchestra and a large audience. 

On the other hand, size is not the best measure of stature in music, 
and a small but pleasant room holding a smaller audience can be made 
into a first-class centre for the work of small groups of musicians 
working as trios or quartets, or giving performances of old music 
on old instruments. 


Similarly, a film society serving the whole community might be 
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organized as a joint effort of town and college but, of course, centred 
at the college and the same idea may be worked out in the case of 
engineering societies, literary societies and similar groupings such as 
in a rural area, Young Farmers’ Clubs. 

In Cambridge useful contacts can be made between university 
undergraduates and technical college students. This has been particu- 
larly helpful in bringing students from other countries into social 
relationship with those of the college through the agency of Inter- 
national Student Service and like movements. 


The Corporate Life 


Thirdly, it is necessary to foster the growth of a corporate spirit in 
the college and allow students to develop wider interests than are 
possible in lecture room or laboratory. This is the sphere of the 
Students’ Union, of clubs and societies, of games and athletics, of the 
common rooms and canteens. Too much cannot be said about the 
value of a canteen as a social centre and as an agency for that informal 
education which comes with the mingling of many types of individual 
in the easy, comradely atmosphere of a refreshment room. (One 
wonders how much of the culture of the French is attributable to 
their cafés.) In the canteen the student of art rubs shoulders with the 
student of commerce and of technology. It is one place where depart- 
mentalism, that scourge of modern society, can be successfully attacked 
and sectionalism broken down. 

It is common knowledge that in the organizing of clubs and socie- 
ties, and in the operation of a Students’ Union, democratic principles 
may be inculcated and the triumphs and pitfalls of self-government 
learnt. This is of particular value to the adolescent student. 

Some differentiation appears to be necessary in arranging for the 
social needs of adolescents and young adults on the one hand and 
of older adults on the other. While it is of value for old and young to 
mingle in many activities there are occasions where mixing is less easy 
and probably less desirable. In this connection it is of considerable value 
to have on the staff of a college somebody appointed specifically to 
have regard to the social side. Such a person can do a great deal in 
guiding the aspirations of the ‘under 20’s’ while at the same time 
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keeping a sympathetic eye on the more purely adult type of recreative 
activity. 


The Treatment of Vocational Studies 


The fourth need is to treat vocational studies in such a way that their 
full cultural content is brought out. This really resolves itself into 
giving the student an appreciation of the human value of his subject 
and of its sociological significance. 

A study of the electric motor is not complete unless to its purely 
technical aspect—its principles, manufacture and applications—there 
is added the story of its development, the human endeavour involved 
and its effect on the world. How, for example, it has influenced pro- 
duction and aided mass-production and so to a consideration of what 
mass-production means in terms of the human needs of the consumer 
and of the worker. It is only when the student has appreciated the 
sociological implications of his technology that the cultural content 
of vocational education has been. truly elucidated. 

There is, thus, a need for the complete re-planning of syllabuses of 
technical study so that the social and human values are not—as at 
present—largely ignored. The art student studies the artist as well as 
technique. The work of Gauguin, for example, has meaning when 
viewed against the background of the artist’s life. Every good student 
of music knows his composers and the relationship of their works 
to the circumstances in which they lived. 

Can it honestly be claimed that the engineering student is being 
encouraged to view the human background of his studies when the 
story of Watt and the steam engine is treated in much the same way 
as the legend of Alfred and the cakes, or of Bruce and the spider? 


Material Needs 


To undertake completely the function of a local college in the fullest 
way, the modern College for Further Education must have, in addition 
to its facilities for carrying out its programme of technical, commercial 
and art studies, provision of such apparatus and accommodation as 
will meet the recreational and cultural needs of the student com- 
munity. And the student community will comprise not only those 
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students registered in the normal way for vocational studies but also 
a large number of regular and occasional visitors who are prepared to 
join in with the activities to be undertaken by the college. 

It is suggested that there should be provision, possibly in one self- 
contained building, of the following: 


A Theatre and Stage Students’ Common Room 
General Lecture Room Staff Common Room 
Projection Room (serving Theatre Indoor Games Room 

and Lecture Room and with _ Billiards Room 

sound film projector, lantern, Suite of Lecture Rooms for 


etc.) adult education 
Music Room (adjoining Stageand Committee Room 

sound-proof) Exhibition Gallery 
Library and Reading Room Museum and Art Gallery 
Dining Room, Canteen and 

Kitchen 


It is impossible to deal in detail with every one of these items but 
some must be expanded. 

The library is of considerable importance and should contain not 
only books for reference but also for loan. This will entail the services 
of a librarian without whom it is extraordinarily difficult if not im- 
possible to maintain an adequate library service. There should be 
means for encouraging students to find their way about a library 
and indeed to find their way into literature. A well-chosen fiction and 
general non-fiction section is a great help in this connection. Where 
arrangements can be made for borrowing sets of books from a County 
or Borough Library this provides a useful means of getting new titles 
on the shelves with frequent‘changes. 

The suite of lecture rooms for adult education would be designed 
and furnished not along formal,.classroom lines, but so as to provide 
a social atmosphere in which discussion would loom large. 

An exhibition gallery should be another focal point within a 
technical college. It could be made available for exhibitions such as 
those sent out for periods of several weeks by the Arts Council. 
These cover a range of interesting subjects—examples of works by 
contemporary artists, embroidery and needlework, the film and so on. 
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Some of these have been shown at the technical college at Cambridge 
but not without the encountering of many difficulties—the using of 
badly needed room space, control problems and other difficulties 
which would have been non-existent had there been a proper exhibi- 
tion room or gallery available. Outside exhibitions of this kind could 
alternate with exhibitions of work arranged by each department 
of the college, or again the gallery could be offered to local photo- 
graphic clubs or model engineering societies for their annual 
exhibitions. 

It should be possible to have an exhibition gallery on regular show 
throughout the year in this way with something fresh to be seen every 
few weeks. The public would become accustomed to calling in to 
see what was on display and quite apart from the value to the college 
of having the public come in in this way, a valuable piece of educa- 
tional work for the community would thus be performed. 


Environment 


There is great need for the creation of a fitting atmosphere in an 
institution undertaking this broad treatment of education. It is true 
that the quality of the work being done is of more importance than the 
surroundings. Nevertheless, a proper environment has a stimulating 
and educative value all its own. The buildings and rooms, therefore, 
in which music is to be performed or discussions held should, ideally, 
be planned functionally and with an eye to architectural merit. 

A lead in this direction is given by the village colleges of Cam- 
bridgeshire which are places of considerable beauty in delightful 
settings. Accommodation is well planned, equipped, furnished and 
decorated with good taste. Every effort has been made to produce an 
environment in which it is a joy both to work or to relax. 

The village college provides for the rural area the counterpart of 
the urban College for Further Education in relation to the town. 
A study of the design of the village college provides many lessons 
for the urban technical college. 

A positive use of environment for educational purposes is found 
in the display of good pictures in suitable places. Good examples of 
drawings and paintings including contemporary work, left in position 
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long enough to be absorbed by those using the building regularly, but 
changed in position at such frequency as to arrest attention afresh can 
do much to improve taste in art. Much modern art does need constant 
looking at to be appreciated—too often it suffers condemnation at 
first sight. 

The subject of environment in education cannot be left without 
reference to a suggestion of considerable interest made to me some 
time ago by Mr. Henry Morris. 

A college in the University of Cambridge has its chapel. There is, 
of course, an historic reason for this. The fact remains that the pro- 
vision is there and that the chapel is not only a place of formal worship. 
It is very commonly a‘place where music can be given in an appro- 
priate atmosphere. One does not readily forget the emotional experi- 
ence of hearing in the perfect setting provided by a college chapel 
performances of such works as Britten’s ‘Festival of Carols’ or any 
of the works of Bach and others who wrote music for just such 
a purpose. 

Is it too much to suggest that a technical college should have its 
own chapel? 


Interim Measures 


What can be done at present in colleges where space is severely 
restricted and accommodation of vocational classes strained? 

There are several possible measures to be taken—many of them 
makeshift in character. 

Clubs and societies can meet after evening classes have finished. 
This has the disadvantage that students are tired and probably glad 
to go home, particularly if the society meeting involves more thinking. 
Logically, if we really believe that a cultural class is as important as a 
vocational, we should make room for it if necessary at the expense of 
a vocational—a hard decision, however, to have to make when the 
demands of industry and commerce are insistent. 

It is possible, of course, to arrange meetings of clubs and societies 
at weekends, including Sundays. Sunday afternoon meetings on 
International Understanding (not an altogether inappropriate subject 
for the Sabbath) have proved very successful in Cambridge. For 
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colleges in the provinces properly organized theatre party excursions 
to London provide a valuable outlet. 

In the summer if the organization is available, river picnics, camping 
and excursions abroad are possible. It is a good thing for groups of 
students thus to continue their corporate life, as it were, extra-murally. 


Staffing 


As important as accommodation is the question of staffing a college 
so that the needs referred to above may be adequately covered. 

In my own college there is a full-time music specialist, a club 
supervisor and a lecturer with special responsibility for English 
and social studies. If vocational education is to be culturally complete, 
then staffing must be logically carried out so as to include men and 
women as highly qualified in the arts as in the sciences or in technology. 

Most of the requirements—of accommodation, staffing or of method 
—referred to in this talk, exist in some degree already if one surveys 
what is being done collectively over all the Colleges for Further Edu- 
cation in this country. Unfortunately, so many colleges have not even 
a fraction of them; yet every college should contain within its ambit 
an integration of all these requirements—something of the Poly- 
technics, of the Morley College and of the Literary Institutes (to use 
London alone as an example) completely synthesized in one unit. 
The cost of providing all these desirables will be very high, but in 
counting the cost of giving every College for Further Education the 
means for functioning as a people’s college it is pertinent to ask, can 
we, in a world in which education is a necessity of life, afford not to 
have them? 


(The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Principal T. J. 
Drakeley, for supplying information on the activities of the Polytechnics 
of London.) 


Language-Learning for Adults 


E. V. GATENBY, M.A. 


ANY teachers of English, especially those without training or 
“ILexperience, who are sent abroad by various organizations 
stipulate that they shall be employed to teach adults only, not children. 
They probably feel that with grown-ups there will be no trouble about 
discipline; but the idea also prevails, and I have heard it expressed, that 
if the adult fails to learn it is his own fault, whereas if children remain 
ignorant the teacher gets the blame. 

Adults, however, those earnestly and determinedly seeking in- 
struction, are not the easiest people to teach. Children can be, or are, 
grouped in classes, but their elders are less complaisant, demanding 
individual treatment and attention. Among them are almost as many 
types of learner as there are students, and each type requires a different 
method, or modification of a method. All the advantages of childhood 
have gone: the power to imitate sounds has largely been lost; the mind 
is no longer a tabula rasa waiting for the impress of symbols, but al- 
ready filled with at least one complete set of equipment for thought and 
expression; there is much less curiosity about the common, concrete 
objects around one; the tendency to speak simply and directly has dis- 
appeared, the mind now searching for polite circumlocutions, and 
making an effort to speak in the foreign language with the literary 
flavour and associations, the maturity, that are natural in the native 
tongue; above all, the power to distinguish, identify, and remember 
groups of sounds has diminished or failed, so that the learner is led 
to depend upon his reason. 

Children in a class in school must willy-nilly submit to the methods 
and process of their teacher, which are usually directed to the passing 
of a written test after a certain time. To the children a language is 
merely another school subject, with no particular interest, and they 
have no more definite aim in learning it than in learning algebra. They 
rarely have any choice. They must take French just as they must take 
history. But the adult in an evening class or as a private pupil does know 
what he wants, and he generally has a definite purpose. One wishes to 
be able to ‘read English books’, another to talk to English customers, 
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another to visit England, another to become an interpreter. A more 
common object is to be able to pass some linguistic test in order to 
qualify for an increase in salary. A considerable number demand to be 
instructed in a particular professional vocabulary such as that required 
for medicine, engineering, commerce, or aeronautics. 

It is the power to distinguish, identify, and remember groups of 
sounds that seems to be the key to the secret of learning to speak 
languages, and a student’s rate of progress varies according to his 
capacity in this direction. If a group of unfamiliar speech-sounds pro- 
duces the same blurred effect on the ear as the noise of a tram going 
down the street, if one cannot catch the separate vowels and con- 
sonants, it is obvious that the group of sounds can be neither remem- 
bered nor imitated. Immediate aural perception is perhaps a special 
faculty—when it is retained after early childhood—tike a ‘gift’ for 
music or drawing or mathematics, and those who possess it or retain 
it are usually able to learn a new language fairly easily. No particular 
intellectual effort is required. Several of my friends here in the Near 
East speak six or seven languages fluently—Arabic, Turkish, Greek, 
French, English, Armenian, German—and the way in which they 
‘pick up’ a language is a very different process from that employed to 
teach English children to translate French. As soon as they hear a 
language they use it. They stumble on as a child does, but like a child 
they distinguish, identify, and remember sound-groups; and they 
correct themselves by imitating what they know to be correct. They 
read a good deal, but write little, and their writing, except when they 
have the sense to write as they speak, is usually full of mistakes. 

An Egyptian girl, after talking English, French and Arabic fluently 
to the people sitting near, began to explain something in Greek to a 
waiter, and we asked her where she had learnt the language. She told 
us that her family had once employed a Greek servant for a year who 
knew no other language, and it had therefore been necessary to learn 
Greek in order to make him understand. As simple as that! An orator 
of a dragoman, who seemed to be at home in all the tongues of the 
tourist, did not know where he had learnt them. He supposed he had 
heard them. He remembered his father telling him he must learn to 
speak English, but he had never used any books. Turks who go to 
Europe or America for courses of study return speaking the language 
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of the country where they have worked with an accuracy that brings 
them full marks in conversation examinations. For writing and transla- 
tion, which are artificial acquirements, they need special instruction. 
One of my Japanese students, who, after eight years’ work at English 
in Middle and High School, could hardly pronounce a word correctly 
and seemed to understand little that was said to him, spent a year in an 
American office in Shanghai, after which he came back to Japan using 
and understanding English like a native speaker. He had given up 
studying, he told me, and started to say what he heard. 

This jettisoning of formal study by those who, with suitable 
opportunity, learn quickly to speak a foreign language is a noteworthy 
feature of their success, but it avails little unless the learner can rely 
upon his ears and his memory, which fail with advancing years. Still, 
those who maintain that a classroom is the most unsuitable, the most 
unnatural, place in which to learn a foreign language have much to 
support them. 

One often hears the argument put forward that linguistic knowledge 
acquired in this way without books is never thorough. But neither is a 
child’s knowledge of its own language. The stage of cultured pro- 
ficiency is reached only after years of reading, writing, and special 
study, and a very small proportion of any population achieves schol- 
arly correctness. We come to a point where we know enough of any- 
thing unless we wish to be specialists, and this is particularly true of a 
foreign language. I am writing this at a holiday resort in Cyprus, where 
Greeks, Turks, Armenians, Jews, French, Norwegians, Egyptians, and 
dialect-speaking English soldiers all use English correctly enough for 
the practical purposes of daily intercourse and conversation. The 
farthest removed from Standard English, and the most ungrammatical, 
is the speech of the soldiers, whose many and varied contacts have 
brought them to speak a peculiar mixture of northern and southern 
vowels, with intonations imitated from an Oxford officer and remem- 
bered from a Newcastle childhood in the same sentence. There can be 
no question that the foreigner who has studied and practised some form 
of Received Standard speaks the better English. To complain that he 
has not the knowledge of a Professor of English Language and Liter- 
ature is as idle as condemning a general practitioner for not having 
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Large numbers of English people who live abroad fail to learn the 
language of the natives for various reasons: (a) they live and move in a 
small society of their fellow-countrymen or of educated natives who 
understand English; (b) even when English is not understood, they 
may be able to use a second language such as French to the servants, in 
shops, or when travelling; (c) everybody they meet is only too willing 
to practise English; (d) their ears are closed to the foreign language, 
which remains an indistinguishable gabble to them even after years of 
residence; and (e) being only slightly inconvenienced by their ignor- 
ance, they make no effort to learn. 

The results are very different when a man deliberately gives his 
whole time for a year or more to the acquiring of a foreign tongue. 
Young missionaries, holders of language scholarships, student in- 
terpreters, and keen businessmen submerge themselves in the life of 
the natives, living with them and taking part in all their activities, 
depending on the new language for all communication. They learn 
to read and write by using the elementary school textbooks, and if they 
are wise they listen to and remember the speech of children. 

I have not found any clear dividing-line according to age in adult 
capacity to learn languages by ear. The division is much sharper be- 
tween those with and those without powers of aural perception, and 
among the latter are many who are further handicapped by ‘resistance’: 
they will not rely upon and develop what hearing powers they possess, 
and though they might if they were willing come to remember sounds 
with the correct associations, they insist on having a visual record 
before them—they feel safer, like a poor swimmer who never lets go of 
a life-belt; if they forget, they have something to refer to, and they 
can translate at leisure. But once the eye is satisfied the ear ceases to 
function, and aural memory fails. The teacher’s main difficulty with 
this type is in fixing and mechanizing the knowledge imparted by the 
ear before the pupil seeks refuge in the apparently easier method of 
providing himself with visual images. 

University and post-graduate students, accustomed to exercising 
their memories, show the same attitude as secondary schoolboys and 
girls to language-learning except that they are more in earnest, more 
responsible, and more mature. Any falling off in imitative skill is com- 
pensated by intellectual ability. Compared with people of any age from 
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eighteen and upwards who after leaving school have abandoned mental 
discipline, such young men and women are much more pliable material: 
they are free from the prejudices derived from experience of the out- 
side world, and are more willing to accept the guidance and advice of a 
teacher. In the succeeding paragraphs the term ‘adults’ is used for 
grown-ups of the kind usually found in evening classes, who are 
beginning to study again after their formal edu-ation has ended. 

The conscientious teacher, eager to do his best for the class of 
patient and industrious men and women desiring to master a foreign 
language in the shortest possible time, would be well advised first to 
find out, if he does not already know, exactly what type of student he 
has before him. He will probably have to adapt his methods to the 
needs of the majority. But some things, if he is experienced, he will 
know already. One is that any preliminaries intended to make later 
work easier and more rapid will meet with opposition. Even a talk on 
linguistics—where the teacher can speak the pupils’ own language— 
will be frowned upon as divergent from the principal aim; and a 
theorist who, believing in ‘a period of incubation’, devotes a period or 
two to the reading or speaking of English in order that his students 
may become accustomed to its sounds will probably be asked to get 
down to business. Or disapproval may be expressed, as so often with 
adult students, by permanent absence. Children love to idle away a 
restful hour or two in listening to a talk about which they will not be 
questioned; but their parents, with less of life before them, prefer to 
get their teeth into the task at once. 

Again, the majority resist any attempt to begin with a course of 
phonetics, particularly if the teacher is tactless enough to suggest that 
they know very little about the sounds of their own language. They 
probably don’t, but they think they do, and they lose confidence if 
they detect any defect of enunciation in a teacher who confidently tries 
to analyse their own sounds for them. It goes without saying that talks 
on phonetics must be in the vernacular, and unless the teacher is 
perfectly at home in this he had better not attempt them; but it is 
possible occasionally to get the help of a local phonetician. Un- 
fortunately the time spent on an introductory course of phonetics 
is looked upon as waste by the eager but impatient student who wishes 


to learn the language as quickly as possible. Others rebel at having to 
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use the few unfamiliar signs, and repeat the old argument which all 
seem to have heard that learning phonetics is like learning another 
language. There is less opposition to the use of the international signs 
in the textbook, and explanation of these, faith in print being patheti- 
cally firm. But unless a teacher wishes to lose his class he often has to 
be content to use the phonetic symbols only for occasional indications 
of pronunciations on the blackboard, and omit scientific instruction in 
sound formation. 

The teacher with a class of beginners may know nothing of their 
language, have a smattering of it, or speak it fluently. In the first 
two cases the best course is to go all out with the direct method, though 
it is advisable to bring in a native at the beginning to explain the pro- 
cedure and invite co-operation. If a textbook is used, pains should be 
taken to keep the oral work at least a lesson ahead of the reading. Where 
the teacher knows a little of his pupils’ language, he has to resist the 
temptation to learn more at their expense. I have heard a good many 
boast of this perquisite, but they can hardly benefit without usurping 
the time of the class. When teacher and pupils can communicate freely 
in the latter’s speech, the danger is that it will be used as a medium of 
instruction and hamper progress. 

From the point of view of ability, intention, and existing knowledge 
one rarely meets a homogeneous group of adult language-learners, so 
that the teacher’s task is much less straightforward than it would be 
with the first grade of a Middle School. Sometimes a class may be 
divided into two separate working sections, but then progress will be 
slower and the plan is rarely successful. The best course is usually to try 
to meet the needs of the majority, letting the rest follow as best they 
can or seek instruction elsewhere. Among the main types for whom 
provision has to be made or who need special consideration are the 
following: 

(a) A professionally distinct group such as doctors, army officers, 

bank-clerks, customs officials, etc. 

The first thing to do is to convince the students that whatever their 
professional needs may be all types of English have a common founda- 
tion, and that this must be firmly laid before any specialist vocabulary 
can be built upon it. The names of the commonest objects, actions, and 


qualities of everyday life, and the structures in which ideas are ex- 
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pressed, must be learnt first. Only after this can profitable help be given 
in the reading of foreign textbooks on medicine or banking. But there 
is no reason why words from a special environment, so long as they 
refer to what is familiar to the students, should not be used in the 
practice of structures. A fisherman’s child uses many words unknown 
on a farm; a girl with her sewing and a boy with his engines have each 
their technical terms unknown to the other; but the basic structures of 
all are identical. In teaching English as a foreign language we should 
not slavishly adhere to the vocabulary of the ‘Interim Report’, suitable 
as it may be for simplified texts, though there can be no doubt that 
that vocabulary has got to be learnt, however many additional words 
we insert, before a student can express himself with ease, and that its 
phrases and structures—probably a good many more—are a sine 
qua non. In direct method work the inclusion of the tools of their trade 
and the things they handle in their professional environment— 
stethoscopes, pass-books, the common parts of an aeroplane, the con- 
tents of a trunk—are just as useful as door, desk, table, etc., for drills 
and ‘mechanizing” exercises, and at the same time provide interest and 
encouragement. What is to be avoided at all costs until the students are 
proficient in plain English is the textbook which is intended for English 
readers and which is often difficult for a layman to understand. 

In this connection we may note that there is a demand for simplified 
texts of scientific works and other serious literature, e.g. essays. Adults 
are hungry for ideas, and are bored with ‘Robinson Crusoe, “Treasure 
Island’, and other stories which they have probably read in translation 
years ago. I am often asked to supply or recommend economics text- 
books in a 2,000-word vocabulary, and students have voiced their dis- 
appointment at not being able to find any current literature—news- 
papers or magazines—graded to the understanding of the learner. If 
English could be officially encouraged as a world language—as dis- 
tinct from Basic English—it might be possible to remedy this de- 
ficiency. 

(b) Those who ‘took’ the language at school. 

Large numbers of secondary school ‘graduates’, admittedly more 
than fifty per cent. of those who take a foreign language, fail to make 
much progress, and learn a good deal that has to be unlearnt, because 


they are taught by untrained teachers using dead-language methods. 
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Most of these boys and girls would not have wasted their time if the 
conditions had been favourable, and many of them, earnestly desirous 
of mastering the language they have started, come along to the evening 
schools hoping to resume their studies, often after a considerable in- 
terval, at the point where they left off. They hopefully enter for ad- 
vanced or conversation courses. If they are allowed or encouraged to 
do this no good results can be expected. Their pronunciation is bad, 
their intonation is that of their own language, they make all the ‘com- 
mon mistakes’ peculiar to their nationality, and they cannot identify 
sound-groups; the best of them can translate without association some 
2,000 words, they know what can be learnt in lists, like the names of the 
months—though they usually have to go mentally through the whole 
list before they can single out the month they want—and they can 
laboriously, with much help from dictionary and grammar, write a 
composition of synthetic prose. The only hope for them is to make a 
fresh start on new lines, to discard their bad speech-habits, to clarify 
their aim and realize that they must first learn to hear and speak, and 
submit to rational methods. 

(c) Non-Europeans who already know French or German. 

Sometimes one of these languages must be used as the medium of 
communication. Progress is slow because the pupil is doing double 
translation all the time—English into French, the French into his own 
language. He is delighted to find parallels, and if he is being encouraged 
in the translation method there is some gain in that he finds less 
difficulty with our tenses and relative pronouns. On the other hand, he 
is slower at mastering some of our sounds, particularly the diphthongs 
[z], and [6, 5]. Like all eye-learners, he is bent on reading long before 
he can speak, and he has a fixed idea that ability to speak will come 
from comprehension of what he learns by silent reading. If he perse- 
veres, he will in the end be able to make himself understood and to 
understand what he hears after practice in an English-speaking society. 
But the majority of this type become discouraged, and like English 
students of French get no farther «han the stage where they can read 
with partial comprehension. 

(d) Educated people who feel themselves handicapped by ignorance 

of English now that it has increased in importance. 
These are often the most difficult to teach because, their need being 
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less urgent, they prefer leisurely, arm-chair methods, and feel that if 
they can once read with understanding other skills will follow natur- 
ally. They are frequently much too dignified and self-conscious for 
language-learning, a process which requires a surrender of ideas and 
personality and reserve, and demands the acquirement of a new set of 
values as well as willingness to be placed in a position of inferiority 
for the time being. To them, the dead-language method seems ideal. 
It is for the teacher first to convince them that knowledge of a language 
gained visually can only be partial, and that the surest approach to 
successful communication is through speech. It is necessary, as Dr. 
Palmer says, ‘to induce an artificial ignorance so that the adult may 
not be unduly handicapped by his faculties of reasoning’. (Scientific 
Study and Teaching of Languages, p. 49.) If the class can be persuaded 
to accept the conditions of childhood for a time, to build up a vocabu- 
lary pari passu with simple constructions, and to put into practice what 
they learn, they will be on the high road to command of the language. 
Often the Prendergast method, which Professor Chamberlain advocated 
and used in teaching Japanese, gives confidence and assurance. The 
student is supplied with phrases and sentences, translations or equiva- 
lents of common expressions existing in his own speech, which he can 
employ on suitable occasions. There is no need to analyse them or ex- 
plain their constructions. 

These book-learners need to be warned against the danger of study- 
ing the grammar of English before they can use the language itself. 
They will probably get no further than the grammar. It is of little 
use to know that the subjunctive is used after wish and at the same 
time be unable to wish a person a Merry Christmas; or to know all the 
rules for the use of the definite article and then have to spend half an 
hour in applying them before being able to construct a sentence. 

Again, the difference between the learning of a language and the 
mere acquiring of a vocabulary should be stressed. The former 
should always precede the later, as in the natural process of learning 
one’s own tongue. Yet only too frequently do we find students piling 
up lists of words in their memories, or in a note-book, before they 
have learnt or practised anything of the structures in which they should 
be used. 

Textbooks.—In selecting a textbook for use with a class or an in- 
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dividual it may be difficult to find one that is entirely satisfactory. There 
are so many different conditions to be taken into account, so many en- 
vironments, so many types of student, that it is impossible to write a 
textbook suitable for all needs. One which may be excellent for adult 
Europeans learning English in London is not suited to work with 
Arabs in Beirut, and one designed for use in Chinese schools is a bad 
choice for West Africa. There are a number of colourless courses on 
the market, books with a vocabulary chosen from the frequency lists, 
and containing all the ordinary conversational usages, but they are too 
dull and stale for any but the dogged worker for whom no effort is too 
great. Every different set of conditions requires its own particular 
textbook, and experienced teachers usually build up their own courses 
based on the needs of their pupils; such courses may be entirely 
original, or modifications of one already in print. The best teachers 
come to rely less and less on books, and encourage their students to 
take notes. But it is only the man or woman with years of experience, or 
thorough training, who can teach in this way, for instruction must pro- 
ceed methodically, with no omissions, there being no time in a con- 
centrated course for Nature’s haphazard process. 

Conclusion.—One cannot write of language-teaching without re- 
ferring to the need for trained or experienced teachers. Of the former, 
for the teaching of English as a foreign language, there are very 
few, British, American, or other, and in England, at any rate, it is almost 
impossible to get the kind of training required. The prevailing idea 
seems to be that if a person knows a language he can teach it, but when 
he goes abroad, and is faced by a class with whom he is unable to ex- 
change any ideas other than by ‘nods and becks and wreathed smiles’, 
he realizes that he is not properly equipped for his post. He becomes 
an experienced teacher only after years of hard work during which his 
pupils have to suffer for his deficiencies. With literally millions of 
pupils of all ages waiting to be taught, is it not time that we organized 
the training of teachers not only in England but in those countries 
where English has to be studied? It is of little practical use sending 
a man to another country to engage in the direct teaching of language; 
he should be a specialist in linguistic pedagogy able to train would-be 
native teachers. Perhaps UNESCO will devote attention to this 
problem. 
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The Tutorial Class in London: A Note on 
Some Trends 


W.S. ADAMS 


S Adult Education ceases to be a small-scale enterprise and 

develops more and more into a big business, the role of statistics 
will become ever more important. At present a vast mass of material 
is collected by administrators in the course of their work; some of it is 
published, e.g. in the annual reports of the C.J.A.C. and the W.E.A.; 
but little attempt has yet been made to think out the particular use that 
the new statistical science can be either to adult education or sociology. 
We far too frequently base our speeches and articles on intuitive and 
speculative methods, which may sometimes hit and sometimes miss the 
truth. While adult education was small the unscientific approach did 
not so much matter. It was not so difficult to see the picture clearly and 
to see it whole; but in the changed conditions new trends and develop- 
ments will either pass unrecognized or fail to be placed in proper per- 
spective unless a more intelligent and careful use of statistical method 
is made. It is very much to be hoped that the National Foundation 
for Adult Education will establish with the best possible advice an 
adequate statistical service. 

It is with a full consciousness of inadequate tools that the following 
note on certain trends in the London area is submitted. 

What has been happening to the tutorial class? What has been 
happening to the subject demand of students? What correlation is there 
between social events and trends in adult education? 

The London area (i.e. that served by the University of London 
Joint Tutorial Classes Committee) contains approximately a quarter of 
the population of England and Wales. The following table (1) shows 
the provision of three-year tutorial classes in London in relation to the 
national total. (The year given is that of the beginning of the session.) 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


London 7 8 12 20 38 70 
England and 783 810° 691 547 483 480 494 579 (not 
Wales available) 
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There is, of course, nothing surprising in the greater decline in the 
London area during the period of air attacks. It is, however, noticeable 
that the recovery moved in close correlation with that elsewhere, which 
suggests a cause not wholly related to the variable incidence of air 
attack; indeed it will be noted that recovery was not checked by the 
rocket and flying bomb (largely a London phenomenon) although the 
total may none the less have been affected. Was the growth of com- 
munity life due to A.R.P., etc., a factor? 

The London experience raises another question. Where did the 
tutorial class survive? 

.The London provision is made at the request of Institutes (viz. the 
L.C.C. Literary Institutes, Morley College, Toynbee Hall) and of 
W.E.A. branches. The institute provision is made at the request of 
the Principals. The W.E.A. branch request is more immediately the 
result of student demand, although in each case, of course, the will of 
the student is the final arbiter. It is noticeable that the demand for the 
tutorial class was at no time confined to the institutes. 

The London Committee provided no sessional classes before the 
war, while the provision of one-year courses by the W.E.A. was never 
large (18 in 1938). The following table shows the provision in relation 
to tutorial classes: 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


Sessional(18 — — 18 23 45 §9 76 75 102 8% 
to 24 meetings 

only) 


In 1946 the minimum enrolment required for a session was raised 
from the war-time 12 to 15. This may have affected the total of this 
type of class. It will, however, be observed that the growth of 
sessional classes was checked in 1943-44, while the number of tutorial 
classes continued to grow. 

The subject demand by students has shown striking changes, which 
have at least a sociological significance. The following table shows the 
trend (for tutorial classes only): 
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1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 


International ee Se 3 I 3 3 4 4 7 
Affairs 
Politics 7 4 6 I—- —- — I 2 3 


History I 1 - I 


Literature It 9 3 2 3 2 2 3 7 
Philosophy acai “ig — — 2 4 
Others 


The moment at which music became a popular subject is interesting. 
Psychology has remained remarkably steady in proportion to the 
general trend in numbers of classes, as has literature. The inclusion 
of sessional classes would in one respect have altered the general pic- 
ture. The demand for International Affairs, Economics and Politics 
has proportionately fallen. In London in the year of Munich, Inter- 
national Affairs had a startling rise—a 100 per cent increase—and re- 
mained the most popular subject until 1943. Similarly the economic 
crisis of 1931 led to a strong demand for Economics. It is interesting 
to note the small demand for International Affairs in this year of peace- 
making, and for Economics in this year of reconstruction. 
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Reviews 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY: Report of the Harvard Committee, 
with an introduction by James Bryant Conant (Harvard University Press, 
1946.) $2. 


THIS is a book by important people. In 1943 President Conant appointed a 
committee, including among its personnel of university teachers several 
whose work is well known in England, e.g. Ivor Richards and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, but significantly neither women nor anyone of the pigmentation 
group to which ten per cent of American citizens belong. 

It is also a book on an important subject, and the inquiry has been 
seriously undertaken as an important task. “The committee was not only 
considering the problem for nearly three years, but spent the equivalent of 
many weeks of eight-hour working days in its investigations and delibera- 
tions’, and, since they order these things differently in America, spent as 
much as $60,000 on expenses. 

But is the result important? When one reads this scholarly tract with its 
broad, humane and Utopian approach (do they really expect Gunnar Myrdal’s 
American Dilemma to become a prescribed book in the Southern States?), its 
wintry gleams of donnish humour, its calm judgments so carefully balanced 
as to include both sides of the question, one begins by being impressed but 
ends by wondering whether there is not here a certain remoteness from the 
facts of life as they exist for the hundred and thirty millions of Americans 
outside the University of Harvard. 

Interesting facts have been assembled. Between 1870 and 1940, while the 
total population increased three times, the high school population increased 
ninety times and the college thirty. The divergence between State budgets 
on education is considerable. Mississippi spends only a fifth as much per 
pupil as New York, and pays its teachers an annual salary of $559 against 
New York’s $2,604. Ten States spend annually less than $50 per pupil, eight 
spend more than $100. About ten per cent of American jobs are professional 
or managerial, twenty-five or thirty per cent require some technical training, 
but for more than half the jobs no previous training is necessary. These 
facts are certainly interesting. They give the background of the American 
problem. But they are not new, and one cannot help thinking that, in a 
country in which the statistical and psychological survey has been so much 
developed, more important information regarding the actual effect of the 
present educational system might have been collected. How do its products 
themselves regard the process through which they have passed? How do the 
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Harvard professors suggest that a scientific assessment of the results of 
education should be made? 

No one would argue that the four objects of a general education (well 
described as ‘to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make relevant 
judgments, to discriminate among values’) are in fact reached in America or 
anywhere else, but the uneasiness which underlies this book raises certain 
fundamental questions. 

‘General education’, we are told, ‘is the sole means by which countries 
can protect from the ill-effects of over-rapid change. .. .War.. 
has shown us. . . . that in general education the strongest incentive comes 
from the whole man’s awareness of his share in the common fate, of his part 
in the joint undertaking.’ General education is declared to include both the 
Western tradition (that ‘man is free and not a slave, an end in himself and 
not a means’) and religious education (since ‘historical Christianity has been 
expressly and consistently concerned with the importance of this life on 
earth’). 

The wish to bring every one under the same umbrella could not be more 
clearly expressed, and, although the American problemis considerable, the 
great uneasiness reflected requires some explanation since in one important 
respect the problem has diminished with the virtual end of immigration. 

The American Constitution, which the Harvard professors categorically 
and somewhat unhistorically assert, was designed to prevent control by any 
one group, certainly prevents a central control of education. The Southern 
States with their white supremacy dogma will strenuously resist the gifts of 
the Federal Government, the.thin end of a dangerous wedge. This is a fact 
which Britain did not have to face when developing her own system. Other- 
wise one is struck by parallels with 1902; the existence of School Boards, 
good, bad and indifferent; the linking of education with the defence of the 
nation (did not our Michael Sadler inform us fifty years ago that ‘the very 
existence of the Empire depends on sea-power and school-power’?); the change 
from a progressive expansionist philosophy to a conservative defensive one. 
We shall look in vain in this report for more than a few traces of the New 
England Liberal tradition; we shall find no whisper of the conception of the 
citizen of the world and not only of the nation; we shall find only a dogged 
determination to preserve what has already been attained. 

The section on adult education is short but interesting. The unusual 
combination of qualities required by the tutor is recognized, also the need for 
suitable accommodation and suitable textbooks. All this is unexceptionable. 
The reasons given for the provision of adult education will not be so 
generally accepted. 
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‘Medicine has altered the normal expectation of life. As the proportion of 


older to younger persons changes, continuing adult education becomes 
more and more necessary to keep a society from spiritual senescence . . . . 
Leisure, the name the future will have to give to unemployment, is opening 
out before mankind . . . . we have seen how a Hitler can turn a people from 
unemployment to war.’ 

The Movement in Britain has, as an historical fact, been more widely and 
more deeply based. W. S. ADAMS 


BRITISH DEMocRACY by R. M. Rayner (Longmans, Green) 1946. 7s. 6d. 


THIS BOOK sets out to describe, explain and comment upon the way in which 
the political institutions of the British Empire actually work. In 218 pages 
local and central government, the party system, the economic structure, the 
social services and the legal system of the U.K. are treated, together with a 
chapter each on the Empire, Ireland, India and, for full measure, one each on 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. There are separate notes on the relation of local and 
central government, of the government and the Bank of England, on how 
Party Whips collaborate and on the Parliament Act of 1911. 

There is a lot of useful information, but it is given unevenly, for some 
paragraphs are phrased for the eyes of the tutor and others for the eyes of the 
novice-student of politics. This failure to concentrate upon one section of 
readers isa defectin sucha short book. Brevity may explain, butit cannot excuse, 
such misleading statements as “The Constitutions of the French and the Swiss 
Republics, of the United States, or our own Dominions, of the Scandinavian 
monarchies and of the U.S.S.R. can each be printed in a neat little pamphlet’. 
There is not even a qualifying phrase! and what New Zealand would say, I 
shudder to think. Our own British political institutions ‘arose spontaneously’. 
‘The actions of every Government offend more people than they gratify.’ 
‘It is by words (and phrases) that men are governed.’ One reason for the 
success of this system (i.e. the British party system of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment) is ‘that party differences do not go very deep, and none of these affects 
great political principles’. On Soviet Russia Mr. Rayner is equally illumin- 
ating. ‘The Constitution expressly gave the Union Republics the right to 
secede; but as such a suggestion has more than once been treated as “counter 
revolutionary activity”, this appears to be a fiction. (That, however, does not 
in itself weaken the claim of the U.S.S.R. to be a federation, or we should 
have to exclude the U.S.A. from that category!)’ 

These are examples of statements that are unhappy because they are not 
full enough. Some of them are unhappy also because the author allows his 
thesis to distort his facts. “Trotsky was a clever cosmopolitan Jew, a brilliant 
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orator with a wide experience of men and affairs. Stalin was a country-bred 
man with no pretensions to wit or eloquence... .’ 

These defects are offset by certain virtues. There is a noticeable attempt by 
the author to remain unbiased, to balance opposing views and to set modern 
problems in a perspective. That quotation above about our party system 
succeeding because party differences do not go very deep is followed by a 
clever gloss: ‘It is largely a question of emphasis. Conservatives may be pre- 
eminently Imperialist, but nobody wants to weaken or destroy the Empire. 
The Liberal tradition is based on Liberty, Equality and Brotherhood, but 
nobody would repudiate those ideals. Labour works for the extension of 
State control, but nobody proposes to abolish it. Moreover, everybody in 
British politics (apart from negligible Communist and Fascist minorities) 
wants to make our parliamentary democracy work, and shares our national 
instinct that this cannot be done without moderation, good sense and fair 
play.’ 

Mr. Rayner’s comment on the liquidation of the Kulaks is to give us an 
historical comparison. “The Ku/aks seem to have made themselves very un- 
popular with their poorer néighbours, but their elimination was quite as 
cruel as anything that happened under the Tsar. On the other hand, we shall 
do well to consider whether the short and sharp upheaval of the Five-Year 
Plan caused as much suffering to as many people as our own long-drawn-out 
process of enclosures and industrialization.’ 

The best parts of this book are those chapters describing the working of our 
political machine at Westminster. Here there is gathered together a large 
number of facts, a number of illustrated anecdotes and pieces of local colour 
that make these chapters much more than a dull textbook description. 

I found the book provocative and irritating and then, as I read on, I came 
across something which, as a tutor, I would use. I should have no hesitation 
in using the book in a class that had lost its first fine credulity in the printed 
word. It is not an advanced book nor a detailed one, but it has its place in the 
book box. 


* * * 


JOHN HILTON by Edna Nixon (Allen & Unwin) 1946. 155. 


JOHN HILTON, poor boy who made good. Mr. Hilton, Director of Statistics, 
who knew no statistics. Professor Hilton, who had never been to a Univer- 
sity. Hilton of Home Publicity at the Ministry of Information. John Hilton 
talking, talking on the air to the unemployed, talking in his unmistakable 
Lancashire tongue to housewives and householders, talking with picturesque 
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flair to schoolchildren about his beloved Lancashire, talking with all the 
apparatus of official consultation and reference to the ladies and gentlemen 
of H.M. Forces, ‘John’ or ‘dear John’ to them. John Hilton, the professional 
broadcaster, revealing with concealing art his secret art of broadcasting. 
What was he? The unpaid Public Relations Officer of the Social Services— 
unpaid, that is, by those Services? The Poor Man’s Lawyer, who spent his 
radio and lecturing fees on tracking down rackets? How he would have 
enjoyed and frustrated himself bearding the Black Marketeers! The Popular 
Educationist? The Mirror of the Ordinary Man? Yes, he was all of these. 
He was more. He was a social phenomenon. 

Bolton born (1880), two and a half years at its Grammar School, handy- 
man at a bicycle shop (6s. 6d. a week), apprentice mechanic at a cotton mill 
and evening classes at the Technical; foundry apprentice (115.), fitter at 
Bury (30s.), foreman (45s.) and married Nelli Chadbond (1902). Then 
Works Manager and Director at Blackburn and Heywood. (£450 p.a.) 
Then sciatica and total collapse. Recuperation in Russia and start all over 
again. Free Trade Union tub orator on Brighton beaches (1908) at £225, 
Acting Secretary of the Galton Foundation, lectures and articles and propa- 
ganda for international peace. Then war. Start all over again. Temporary 
Civil Servant and a classic report on Trade Organization, Trusts and Com- 
bines (1918) and then Director of Statistics and Intelligence in the newly- 
founded Ministry of Labour. For ten years mastering the statistics and the 
emotions of unemployment. Tours all over Britain; International Confer- 
ences. Then frustration in Whitehall. Start all over again. Professor of 
Industrial Relations at Cambridge (1931)—partial frustration—and then 
1933—Release! 1933-43, ten years of self-expression—Release by Radio. 
First a series of talks on Industrial Relations (factual description of Whitley 
Councils, etc.). Then talks to the unemployed (“This and That’), then ‘This 
Way Out’ (about rackets practised on housewives) and finally ‘John Hilton 
Talking’ (1939-43). In 1936 he earned £3,500. 

An interesting and complex man; an interesting book. For adult educa- 
tionists Hilton’s significance lies in his attempt to make the world around 
them comprehensible to millions who lacked the tools to dig up for them- 
selves the necessary information—and to make them more comprehensible 
to themselves. The book is an hors d’oeuvre and not the main dish; but if the 
right questions are asked, this book, written by one who knew Hilton well 
for many years, will point to some of the answers. 

The problem of adult education is two-fold; how to develop in adults, 
inadequately educated but conscious of the need, the skills necessary to 
appreciate the heritage of civilization and how to evoke in the many the con- 
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sciousness of that need. Hilton was exuberantly conscious of this heritage— 
a heritage he had acquired the hard way—and he could convey his enthu- 
siasm to those he met in conversation, lectures and radio talks. He was 
passionately conscious of how few shared in this awareness. To him unem- 
ployment, maladjustment in industrial relations, an unimaginative perform- 
ance of Hamlet, football pools—all are the stigma of the same social disease, 
the wastage of man’s potentiality for good. 

To see this is commonplace. To have fashioned a technique of com- 
munication between the philosopher and the many was Hilton’s brilliant 
contribution to the problem. Hilton emphasized if he did not discover four 
rules of communication: 

(1) Communication depends on simple symbols. 

(2) Symbols must be based on ascertained fact. 

(3) The facts selected must be significant. 

(4) Finally, ‘performance’ requires careful preparation and training. 

For Hilton, education was communication. Hence his significance and 
hence, too, his incompleteness. He was a social phenomenon in that, dragging 
himself up by his boot straps from poverty to affluence, never quite forgetting 
the under-dog he imperceptibly ceased to identify himself with his former 
fellow under-dogs. He was one of those who in the years of social frustration 
saw no solution in action but only in a slow process of social readjustment. 
To some, therefore, he was the new Father Confessor for the multitude. To 
others he was a generous fraud. 

This book is as interesting for what it omits as for what it contains. The 
author seems to be unaware of the significance of her story; so in a way was 
John Hilton. HARRY ROSS 


MANKIND, NATION AND INDIVIDUAL: from a linguistic point of view by Ozto 
Jesperson (Allen & Unwin) 8s. 6d. 


THIs singularly inept title hides a book of charm, humour, and vision. The 
study of philology might not be thought likely to produce men of conspicuous 
personality—yet it has, from Erasmus through Bentley to Jesperson. He 
died at 83 in 1943, the last of the great humanist grammarians—one to whom 
language was the most potent and intimate vehicle of the human spirit. He 
was at home in many tongues, but he made English his special study; and to 
this Dane we owe the hope of what we may some day possess—a rational 
English grammar, instead of the ill-fitting reach-me-down translation of 
Latin grammar which has perplexed us since the Renaissance. 

This book, however, is concerned with language as a whole. How does 
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language change? And was there once a single language, or many different 
ones to begin with? How did standard languagesevolve? Are languages getting 
better or worse, being improved or corrupted by the passage of time? What 


is slang, and how is it related to dialect or standard speech? Why do school- | 


boys and burglars have secret languages of their own, and how do they 


create them? What are the standards for judging correct language, or are é 


there none? These are some of his themes. 

Jesperson is full of scorn for those who seek to divorce language from 
wider issues: of the philologists who hold, for example, that ‘a language is 
nothing but a fashion prevailing within a certain circle. However absurd the 
fashion may be, it is still the law of language’. Jesperson’s answer is: 

‘Languages, after all, are humanly created, and it is not only a right, but 

a duty, to contribute to the best of our poor ability to make them better 
for our fellows and for the generations to come. I am not one of those who 
recognize the worst usurper as legitimate as soon as he is firmly established 
on his throne. There is something called political morality which is greater 
than momentary power . . . . there is also a higher linguistic morality than 
that of recognizing the greatest absurdities when they have usage on their 
side.’ 

He is equally contemptuous of those who study language as if it were a 
physical science, subject to purely intellectual criteria. He has a chapter on the 
mysticism of language, which shows how men’s fear of death expresses itself 
in a taboo which avoids the word; and he proves that this taboo operates 
among those suffering a twentieth-century war, as among primitive tribes. 
He discusses the influence that name-taboos have had on the evolution of 

Jesperson summarizes his philosophy in the first pages of his book. ‘We 
no longer conceive language as a self-existent thing or substance, or as an 
organism that lives and dies like any other, but have learnt to see that 
language is in its essence a human activity.’ The book, with its examples from 
English, French, German, Italian and Russian, the Quaker side by side with 
the Creole and the Javanese, fulfils its author’s creed. 

But need the publishers be so disingenuous as to publish a book written in 
1925 as if it were a new work, with the caption: ‘First printed in Great 
Britain in 1946’? It is not only disingenuous, it is stupid. 


ORMEROD GREENWOOD 
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DESCRIPTION AND MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY 


Raymond B. Cattell (Ready shortly) 
This is an important book which for the first time 
; brings together both statistical and clinical procedures, 
and reviews critically the many attempts which have 
j been made of the objective testing of personality 


traits. It should be of inestimable value to students of 
clinical psychology, and to all practitioners in educational 
and personality work. 12s. 6d. 


MAN, MIND AND MATTER 
W. Haughton Crowe, D.Sc. 


This work is an account of certain facts and ideas 
without which it is difficult to mould a philosophy based 
on intelligence and reason. It will answer some of the 
doubts and questionings which the reader is faced with 
in understanding the direction of modern thought. 

6s. net. 
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